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A PORTRAYER 
OF THE COMMONPLACE. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, in one of his amazing excursions into the 
realm of literary criticism, gave voice to the opinion that “ William 
Dean Howells is the greatest novelist of our age.” It is the some- 
what absurd remark of an assertive but commonplace personality. 
But perhaps for that very reason it forms the most apt introduction 
to a brief study of an author who evinces an almost morbid love 
for the commonplace. 

And, to be blunt, the commonplace in literature, at least in 
fiction, has its uses. 

It may be asked why people read novels. Doubtless specula- 
tive press-critics, in search of a stop-gap paragraph, have often 
enough put the question and answered it. Probably the reasons 
they gave are in number and in variety infinite; but the sum total 
of them all resolves itself into this proposition: people read novels 
for relaxation. 

Most people seek a refuge from the stern, ungilded realities of 
life in the reading of books wherein is weaved a thread of romance. 
They seek to drown the cares of their own lot in the following of 
the fates of other men, in a world of dreams, or at least of romanced 
and embellished truth. It is seldom, indeed, that this refreshing 
of the mind will be sought and found in a written portrayal of the 
humdrum, trivial life we lead, in the recital of these little everyday 
nothings, the sum total of which we call our existence. It is 
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precisely from that ¢erre @ terre that the novel-reading public 
seeks escape, and it is no recommendation to its favours that in 
Howells’ works the obsession of it is ever present and ever 
oppressive. 


It is only descriptive art of a very high kind that can make 
such subjects readable. They are then read with that intellectual 
appreciation which an artistic sour de force never fails to inspire. 


To all intents and purposes Howells is a descriptive writer ; he 
is seldom narrative because he seldom condescends to write any- 
thing worth narrating. His “novels” are a tissue of trivial incidents 
in family life, told with an inimitable charm and an aptness and 
truth that invest them with a freshness and interest they by no 
means intrinsically possess. 


They are as a neck-band of little cameos, admirably finished 
and polished. Of their kind they are unsurpassed. But it is not 
the highest kind of literature wherein the reader’s attention is 
constantly leaving the subject-matter to wonder at the descriptive 
skill of the author. The warmest admirer of Howells would, I 
imagine, hardly suggest that he is a writer of great books, or a 
dabbler even in high literature. Such an admirer would be within 
his rights, and would earn the cordial applause of all were he to 
characterise him as a writer of charming, even brilliant descriptive 
prose, a weaver of poetry into the dull fabric of his self-enforced 
commonplace, a man of acute and fine observation, not poorly 
endowed with humour, and with a certain facile bonhomie that 
never fails to charm. 


His restriction of himself to the treatment of the commonplace 
raises curious questions of literary ethics. If a man have a 
message to tell that will better the world, a story to sing or a picture 
to draw that will beautify and enrich the world, let him step forward 
and tell it in his own fashion. He will have deserved well of the 
public. If a man’s soul be angered and tormented at the sight 
of abuse and misery and evil, and he be moved to eloquent denun- 
ciation or vitriolic sarcasm, let him follow his impulse to his heart’s 
content. The world may hate him, but it will respect him and 
be in his debt. 

But what is the standard of literary utility we must set up for 
a man who has nothing to say, even though he say that nothing 
brilliantly and well? 

And thus from one standpoint at all events—and it is not so 
much a puritanical standpoint as a care for the interests of real 
art—those works of Howells’ wherein he sings of his love, Italy, 
are much to be preferred to the string of pretty trivialities which 
he calls novels. 
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There at least he is frankly and avowedly descriptive. Here at 
least he has something to tell, something to sing of, and as we read 
his poetic prose we feel all the pleasure and the love the author 
has put into his work. Howells has a deep fondness for Italy ; 
and to him the pearl of Italy is Venice. He draws Venice with 
a loving hand ; he is not blind to her faults, he does not gloss them 
over, but he weaves them so skilfully into the story of her beauty 
and her pathos, that they become as picturesque and attractive 
almost as the rest. 


He is above al] and always an artist; the air of Italy seems 
literally to breathe poetry into him. He moves in a very carnival 
of light and colour, and sets down his vivid impression of it all, 
seen with the eyes of an artist. 


And yet he is painfully, almost morbidly exact. He finds 
enough natural beauty in his beloved old palaces, cool dark canals 
and quaint old ca//es and bridges, without the embellishments of 
false tradition and erroneous history. His researches in old historic 
folios are painstaking, and when he happens on a statement that 
tallies not with his reading, he pounces upon it with a little cry of 
pleasure, exposes it with a peculiar relish, and strips the old pile 
of marble, whatever it was, palace, prison or church, of its ill-gotten 
and usurped fame. 


His diagnosis of the people is a trifle less correct ; the condi- 
tions of the time were such as to give anyone a false impression of 
the hidden, potential qualities of the Italian race. 


It was still the winter of Italy; no longer, perhaps, the days 
when sharp icy winds swept it bleak and bare, nipping all the fresh 
young blood of the race; no longer the long, dark weeks wherein 
the hand of the foreigner lay heavy like an avalanche of snow upon 
her; but the later days of winter, when the snow had all gone 
save in some dark hollows—and Venice one of these—when the 
sun was beginning to heat the moist layers of rotten leaves, and 
when below the bleak, sad surface a thousand young buds and roots 
were beginning to germinate once more, soon to burst open to the 
full glory of spring. 

These undercurrents, powerful as they were, that were coursing 
darkly through Venetian society of his time, he perhaps under- 
estimated. 

Though nominally a political officer, he was in reality solely 
an artist. And his artist’s eye only saw the Square empty while 
the white-coated Austrian soldiers played, and the laragnoni idling 
away their time in harmless, imaginary flirtations, and the gentle- 
men of Venice, blackcoated and correct, sipping their little cups of 
sweetened coffee in one of the non-Austrian cafés on the Piazza. 
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He loves to sketch the merest details of Italian life, the 
humblest of the Italian people, and each sketch he invests with a 
glamour of beauty and a certain poetic fragrance all his own. The 
general impression given by this series of pen pictures of Italy is 
truly delightful, the more so as he inspires you with the most perfect 
confidence in what he says. True, you may not agree with his 
somewhat arbitrary condemnations in the realm of art, you may 
differ from him in his semi-political diversions; if you know Italy 
well and you are of a critical mind, you may point to many an 
important item of the land and its race which our author passes over 
without notice. But you are given to feel as you read his work 
that he is quite incapable of that romantic kind of self-deceit which 
is so often found and, alas, so often excused in journals and 
impressions of travellers. | What he sets down is true, at least true 
to him; it is the result of keen and alert observation, united to 
careful historical search whenever such becomes advisable. And 
if certain features are wanting, why it is just the artist’s licence in 
the shaping of a work of art. The greatest and most conscientious 
realist is after all more than a professional photographer ; and even 
a professional photographer is wont at times to tone down sharp 
edges and unpleasing features. One more point will strike the 
reader. Is it not curious that a man who is an American, and a 
very decided and pronounced American, can have that deep and 
loving understanding of Italy with which all Howells’ readers must 
credit him? The temper and spirit of the two races is at opposite 
poles and anyone who has met or conversed with Americans 
travelling in Italy will readily admit that the attempts of Americans 
to appreciate the “atmosphere” of Italy nearly always end in 
failure, and very often in grotesque failure. But Howells, though an 
American, is an American with a label—he is an artist. And, if 
closer and personal knowledge of the States is denied us, we have 
only to scan Howells’ own pictures of American life to find how 
very few men out there have a right to the name of artist. It was 
Sainte Beuve, I think, who said that most men, at least most 
writers, have two souls. _It is the artist’s soul in Howells that beats 
in unison with the soul of Italy, that feels in sympathy with its 
sleepy, sunny beauty. It is his American soul that delights in 
the whirl of business and family trivialities that fill his novels. 

The first of these in point of time is the “ Wedding Journey,” 
published in 1871. An author’s first important work is very often 
a caricature of his maturer style; it is often crude and lacks the 
polish of artistic experience. And in a measure that applies to 
“Their Wedding Journey.” _It is glorified triviality—the story of 
a very ordinary wedding trip to Niagara and some other places of 
interest. There is no pretence at a plot. The only feature that 
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serves to distinguish it from the story of any other wedding journey 
is the hypersensitiveness of the young couple—a sensitiveness 
which develops into a morbid, haunting terror lest anyone they 
chance to meet should actually have a glimmer of the truth—that 
here is a newly-married couple. There is a delightful vein of 
humour running through the work, and a no less delightful portrayal 
of the inconsistency and small, innocent foibles of the young lady 
chiefly concerned. There is an atmosphere of delicate ingenuity 
which cannot fail to be refreshing. There is brilliance, even magni- 
ficence, of descriptive power. But there is not an excuse or the 
shadow of an excuse for calling the book a novel. Eight years 
later the “ Lady of the Aroostook” appeared. The book is one of 
the most popular of Howells’ works, and has been translated into 
several foreign languages. As regards plot it certainly marks an 
advance on the earlier book, for there is at least a plot, however 
flimsy. It is the story of a journey across the Atlantic on a sailing 
vessel, and the calm, fresh, placid way in which the narrative 
unrolls itself seems somehow strangely in harmony with that mode 
of voyaging. The dramatis persone are not numerous: two young 
men, very average, very untonspicuous young men; one guileless, 
inexperienced unknowing country girl; one prig, drunkard and 
potential—but, as it turns out, most inoffensive—villain. The con- 
sequences are all mapped out from the very beginning. The girl 
falls in gradual love with the unengaged young man, who puts 
the seal on his fortunes by his effective blotting out of the drunken 
and potential villain. There is a touch of Italy in the absence of 
which, somehow, the author never seems quite at his ease. There 
is an amusingly worldly aunt at Venice. In fine, it is the detailed 
history of a smoothly going love affair in a charming though rather 
undecorative “decor.” But it is told with a freshness and truth 
that cause the reader to resent, as a sort of sacrilege, the cynical 
remark made by a critic, that “the book is epoch making in its way 
because it gives us at long last a distinction between a hat and a 
bonnet.” 

Howells’ next book in order of time marks the opening of that 
series of studies of American life, manners and society for which 
the author will always be best known. “A Modern Instance” tells 
of a jealous, loving, but undeniably stupid and drab wife, and a 
husband who, if he ever had a moral sense, took steps early in his 
career to dispense with it. The woman casts off the lover, yet 
the silken threads of affection draw her to him once more. The 
character of Hubbard is a puzzle—abnormally clever and shrewd at 
the start, a smart journalist, a “likely man,” he suddenly collapses, 
in social standing, physical appearance and domestic standards. The 
collapse is apparently motiveless. To heighten the inconsistency, 
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Hubbard, whom the author has been at pains to describe as a non- 
moral man, seems to bring much of this misfortune upon himself 
by a curious reluctance to tell a lie. Frankly, such psychology is 
unconvincing ; but as a study of American journalism of a certain 
type, the work presents powerful interest. 


“The Rise of Silas Markham” is one of the most remarkable 
books in Howells’ American-life series. In some respects it is his 
most important work. He has given it a much stronger plot than 
usually; it is packed full with human interest and passion, 
brightened up with a vigorous humour, and told in vivid, realistic 
language. At times the reader might almost imagine he was perus- 
ing a singularly brilliant satire. The sketch of Markham almost 
comes within this category—the sarcastic exposition of one of those 
ruthless, energetic Napoleons of American finance of which the 
world hears so much to-day. But he is an honest Napoleon, as 
Napoleons go. One might quote at length from such a work. 
Take the passage at arms between the Mineral Paint King and 
the reporter :— 


“T’ve read articles about it (spoiling the landscape with 
advertisements) in the papers, but I don’t see where the joke 
comes in exactly. ...I never saw anything so very sacred 
about a big rock along a river or in a pasture that it wouldn’t 
do to put mineral paint on it in three colours. . . . I say the 
landscape was made for man and not man for the landscape.” 


For unconscious humour and sheer indifference to the beauties and 
real aesthetic joys of life, for sheer disgusting materialism, this 
speech is hard to beat. The casual, ironically assenting answer is 
admirable : 


“Yes,” said Bartley carelessly, “it was made for the Stove 
Polish man and the Kidney Cure man.” 


The book is important in another way; it contains a manifesto, a 
confession of faith on the part of the author. And this passage is 
important enough to be quoted in full: 


Bromfield Corey: “You can paint a man dying for his 
country, but you cannot express on canvas a man fulfilling the 
duties of a good citizen.” 

Ch. Bellingham: “ Perhaps the novelist will get at him by 
and by. If I were one of these fellows, I shouldn’t propose to 
myself anything short of that.” 

Bromfield Corey: “What? The commonplace ?” 

Ch. Bellingham: “Commonplace? The commonplace is 
just that light, impalpable, aerial essence which they’ve never 
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got into their confounded books yet. The novelist who could 
interpret the common feelings of commonplace people would 
have the answer to ‘the riddle of the painful earth’ on his 
tongue.” 


In Howells we undoubtedly have such a novelist; perhaps he has 
the answer to the said riddle (whatever the riddle be) on his tongue. 
He has certainly not given it to the world at large. Indeed, all 
he has achieved by his literary glorification of the commonplace is 
to cause his reader to wonder what his work would have been 
had he afforded himself a wider scope in subjects. 


The “ Quality of Mercy” (1892) offers many points of compari- 
son with the “ Rise of Silas Markham.” The latter offered a wealth 
of material to the author, and he evidently considered it his duty 
to use it all up. He had perhaps been better advised had he 
exercised a little restraint and concentrated his efforts upon 
the main features of his story without overloading it 
with a mass of intricate and unimportant details. But 
that again is a manifestation of his enthusiasm for the 
commonplace. In the “Quality of Mercy” he has largely 
freed himself of this defect, and he gives us a plot neither weak nor 
loose, nor drowned on an ocean of immaterial humdrum. It was, 
of course, much easier to write a readable book out of Northwick’s 
story than out of Markham’s, for crime and the psychology of crime 
always excites an interest in the reading public with which even 
the most strenuous attempts at rectitude fail to inspire us. 


In the “ Story of a Play” (1898), Howells touches on a side of 
American life distinct from that which makes his usual background. 
Somehow the book itself gives one the impression of a play, a 
light comedy, rich in humour and clever sketching. The idea is 
rather novel. The characters are few in number and rather bril- 
liant sketches than solid studies. There is a journalist playwright 
who is the husband of Mrs. Maxwell, and then Mrs. Maxwell her- 
self, rather a proud young person who imagines herself very much 
in love with her husband, but is in reality much more enamoured of 
his art than his heart. There is an erratic, capricious but brilliant 
actor, and a strong, nasty, somewhat mysteriously objectionable 
actress. 

“The Kentons,” published in 1902, is a study after Howells’ 
own heart—the family life of a typical American household, quite 
ignorant of broader outlooks or ideals, slightly vulgar and eminently 
commonplace. They are amusing enough, but one gets rather tired 
of the long drawn scruples of a young girl, rather impatient too, 
perhaps, and suddenly puzzled by their brusque, sudden and unex- 
plained collapse. 
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That by no means exhausts the list of the author’s novels, but 
merely sketches the most important of them. There are many 
minor stories written in the intervals between the works already 
mentioned. Some of them have a strong Italian flavour, set in a 
beautiful frame of poetic description, such as “ A Foregone Conclu- 
sion” (1883), the sketch of a dissatisfied, groping, passionate genius 
in priestly garments coming into contact with the materialism of 
a group of Americans. One has, somehow, a suspicion of auto- 
biography in reading of Ferris. Others are “numbers,” and very 
attractive “numbers” in Howells’ series of pen pictures of American 
life. Two of these are especially worthy of mention: The 
“Shadow of a Dream” and “An Imperative Duty,” the latter 
grazing a subject of intense importance to modern America, the 
coloured problem. Of these it may, however, in general be said 
that they follow the progressive tendency we have attempted to 
indicate in the remarks passed on his more important works. Be- 
fore we pass to more general considerations of Howells’ “ Ameri- 
can” work, a word must be said of his comedies. There are not 
many of them, and such as are there are not very substantial. “The 
Parlour Car,” “A Counterfeit Presentment” are light sketches, 
mere nothings, trifles, but they are very charming and delightful 
trifles, with brisk and typical talk, bristling with wit and freshness 
and a certain quaint humour. That is all that can be said of them, 
and yet it is high, very high, praise. 

We live in an age when it is becoming more and more the 
fashion to treat science as the helpmate of ail things, when no work 
of art, no literary production, no discourse of eloquence is accounted 
worthv of praise if there be not in it some smattering of science. 
The modern novelist is expected to be a kind of encyclopedia. 
Especially is it required of him that he be a profound psychologist. 
It is not a very high criterion or a very suitable standard to apply 
to an artist; and that reflection must afford us some consolation 
in the present case, for undoubtedly, tried by that standard, Howells 
is not quite up to the mark of modern requirements. There 
are, here and there throughout his works, light, but none the less 
fine, psychological touches. Examples of this might be culled in 
considerable numbers from almost every novel he has ever written. 
This psychology is of the descriptive order, however. It is what 
knowledge of men and experience of the world has taught the 
author. 


He makes no attempt at real psychological analysis. 
Thus, in the history of Northwick’s remorse,—if remorse it 


can be called,—and attempted, fatal atonement, there was room for 
a fine piece of psychological analysis. Howells is content to give 
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us a fine piece of description. He does not make the slightest 
attempt to possess himself of knowledge of the secret springs of 
that tormented soul. Full of pathos and feeling though his narra- 
tive of that sad exile and return undoubtedly is, true though we 
feel it all to be—yet we are given no clue to it all; and we close 
the book with very much the same opinion of its chief character 
as Putney expressed in telling his crony, “ Northwick is a puzzle.” 

In short, with Howells it is more keen observance of the ways 
of the world than deep insight into the workings of the heart; and 
we are not sure that the fact does not tell in his favour. One 
becomes rather t:red of these so-called psychological novels wherein 
the author—generally with very little real knowledge—carefully 
dissects each of his characters, laying bare each spring of action, 
exposing his every motive, thought by thought, nerve by nerve. 
And for deliverance from such nauseous introspection one turns 
gladly to books such as Howells’, wherein, whilst actions are well 
described, and thoughts finely indicated, there is no attempt at 
scientifically explaining the origin of either. There is another 
class of modern novels which is always sure of success, if not of 
popularity—satirical exposition of a man, an abuse or a class. 
Howells at times nearly comes within this category, never entirely 
however. 

There is not wanting an element of satire in his works. At 
times this element becomes so strong as to absorb all other in- 
terests, and become the leading “ motif.” 

Yet Howells is obviously enough not a satirist pure and simple, 
a man who uses his brilliant pen to cast ridicule and the outpourings 
of irony over the foibles and follies.of his fellow-men, to fashion 
out of the plastic clay of society a gallery of little statuettes of 
exaggerated and incongruous aspect. Neither is he a moralist who 
uses sarcasm and realistic description to expose the vices and 
defects of society, to trace out and publish abroad their causes, their 
agents, their effects, and by making them ridiculous, adopt the 
shortest way of ending them. Yet, unintentionally, perhaps, his 
work not unfrequently has that very effect. 

It castigates the snobbery of certain strata in Boston society ; 
it utters a note of mock-indignant protest against the all-absorbing 
and all-eclipsing power of money ; it ridicules the social ambitions 
of the “nouveau riche,” and the awkward situation wherein these 
very ambitions are apt to land him; it casts a light, sometimes a 
lurid light, on some not too honest and creditable aspects of jour- 
nalism and finance. But one feels with his satire as with his psy- 
chology that it is incidental, not essential, that it is the natural and 
inevitable result of exact portrayal rather than the fruit of deep 
research or profound emotion. 
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Sometimes this satirical element is entirely, or almost entirely, 
absent. That is the case in far the larger portion of the “ Lady 
of the Aroostook.” Sometimes it becomes the all-absorbing in- 
terest, as in page after page of “Silas Markham.” But it is at worst 
gentle satire, loving satire, that excites sympathy rather than in- 
dignation, understanding rather than opposition. It amuses us 
rather than stirs us up, and it amuses us at times rather because it 
is so human and so true, than because of its being inherently funny. 


What moves us to pity or to indignation, according to our 
several temperaments, is not the satire, conscious or unconscious. 
It is the exact, minute photograph of American life and manners 
which the author gives us. 


It is a materialistic, superficial, unhealthy life he draws. We 
are moved, indeed, to disbelief or revolt by some of his sketches of 
American life. 


Everything is so trivial, so matter-of-fact, so glaringly divorced 
from principle, so utterly devoid of soul. 


It is pride of birth that makes Sue Northwick sacrifice her 
worldly goods; it is the pride of the parvenu joined to a sort of 
instinctive clinging to his wife’s respect that keeps Silas Markham 
within the paths of integrity—and Mrs. Markham herself, beneath 
her bark of conscientious rectitude, what is there but pride of 
family and pride of sex? 


In enduring principles, in the true distinction between what is 
right and what is wrong, in that ethical sense which we mostly call 
conscience, American life as depicted by Howells is conspicuously 
lacking. There are solitary exceptions, but nearly all his charac- 
ters can be classified under one of three groups. The first is com- 
posed of men who live by money, with money, and for money, who 
gauge a man’s social standing by his banking account, and his de- 
sirability as a son-in-law by the size and pésition of the house 
wherein he lives. The second is very limited—young Mr. Hilary, 
his clerical friend, the Rev. Mr. Sewers, Dr. Olney, and a few 
more make up the group—they are the men who are profoundly 
disgusted with the contemplation of this universal empire of the 
Dollar. Their sense of the unfitness of these things turns them 
into Socialists, men who despair of social betterment save by social 
revolution. Thirdly, there are the nondescripts, those who either 
do not take the trouble to think at all—the great stream of com- 
monplace, unthinking men and women whose artistic tastes, 
secluded and solitary life, lack of education or worldly experience, 
cause them to ignore the problems of life rather than take the 
trouble to attempt a solution. 
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There is a glaring lack of unselfish, firm-principled men in 
that society of conventional machines, sprinkled with unpractical 
visionaries; men to leaven that society, to breathe health and 
moral strength into it, to unroll new vistas, new possibilities before 
it, to instil new life and new ideals into its sluggish and stagnant 
blood. 


Take up any of Howells’ studies of American life, see what 
he says-—here he speaks of journals “without principles and with- 
out convictions, but with interests only ”—there he tells us that “in 
a commercial civilization like ours any sort of suspicion can attach to 
any sort of man,” and that “some dirt seems to get on everybody’s 
bread by the time he’s earned it.” A man “might be a perfect 
saint, a hero, a martyr,” and if he had no social connection he was 
as scrap iron, of no use to Mrs. Hilary (good soul though in the 
main she be) for her drawing room, still less as a son-in-law. 


Howells’ picture of it is that of a thoroughly materialistic 
structure, honeycombed with dishonesty, sprinkled with cheap emo- 
tionalism, and held together by the thin crust of conventional social 
varnish. 7 

A man whom Howells wants us to look upon as an unselfish, 
frank and praiseworthy character is driven to the conclusion that 
“after all, there is no misery like that of want, and that yonder girl 
had chosen (in giving up her property to her father’s creditors), 
something harder to bear than her father’s shame.” 

This is offered us presumably as a praiseworthy sentiment ; 
yet it is entirely immoral—setting the dollar-bag above honour. 

If American life is indeed founded on that—God help 
America! 

But surely that is not so; and exact and scrupulous and 
realistic though Howells undoubtedly is, we cannot accept his 
picture as a correct estimate of American life. 

There is too much materialism in all modern life, and there is 
more of it—a great deal more of it—in American life than in any 
other. 

But there is no society so wholly, so exclusively, one might 
almost say, so deliberately sordid and materialistic as that which 
Howells sketches. 

It is surely essential that in what purports to be the mirror of 
a nation’s life, all the elements that go to make up that life, that 
society shculd be represented. 

What should we think of a most beautifully executed photo- 
graph of a crowd, from which the pencil of the “retoucheur” had 
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carefully eliminated all the faces, or the hats, or any essential con- 
stituent of a crowd? Yet that is precisely what Howells has done. 
His women are either innocent and beautiful dolls, superficial and 
intriguing worldlings, or commonplace, though rather erratic 
machines—his men for the most part fools, rogues, or nobodies. 


They act with passion at times, pathos occasionally, humour 
very often, and selfishness always. 


They make up a certain phase of society; not the best, cer- 
tainly, not the one that gives a nation its ultimate strength and 
backbone—but the one that is most apparent, that appeals most to 
a brilliant, superficially acute and slightly cynical observer. 


If it had been written as a mordant satire on American society 
it might be, in part at least, a fine performance. It purports to be 
the plain mirror of truth, and as such it is a failure. Yet not alto- 
gether. William Dean Howells is the portrayer of Italian triviali- 
ties and American commonplaces. Some of these realistic and 
minute descriptions are of their kind probably unrivalled, and cer- 
tainly unsurpassed. 


“ DIPLOMATICUS.” 




















1912. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


AT a time when the Unionist Party (the so-called party of law and 
order) is openly engaged in inciting people to anarchy and rebellion, 
and is trying, by its natural aptitude for abusive epithets, to induce 
Englishmen to believe that Home Rulers are conspirators who seek 
to betray their country, it behoves us to see that the real facts 
about Ireland are placed before the English electors in their true 
perspective. Some people, doubtless, are inclined to regard Home 
Rule as a hackneyed question, but, in the face of so much mis- 
representation, we must unceasingly reiterate our faith, and the 
reasons for that faith, in the justice of the Home Rule cause. 
Calumnies are being hurled at us on all sides. We are told, for 
instance, that the attitude of the Liberal Party towards Home Rule 
is frankly opportunist, and that lie is still being circulated in spite 
of the fact that the Liberal Party was in Opposition for years 
because of its staunch adherence to the policy of Home Rule. We 
are now told that the present Government has no mandate from 
the country for the passing of a Home Rule Bill, yet Lord Lans- 
downe, the leader of the Unionist Party in the House of Lords, said 
just before the last election: “Mr. Asquith, to my mind, makes 
it perfectly clear that the first step that will be taken (that is, under 
the Parliament Bill) will be to deal with the question of Irish Home 
Rule.” Unionists are endeavouring to concoct all sorts of in- 
criminating evidence against the Liberal Party, in the hope that it 
will dupe the electors, but they dare not fight an election with Home 
Rule as the sole issue. The present writer, therefore, makes no 
apology for enunciating once again the main causes and principles 
of the Home Rule movement. 


I. 


The present of a nation is largely conditioned by its past, and 
no one can claim to understand the Home Rule movement unless 
he is well acquainted with the facts of Irish history. The question 
is often asked: “Are the Irish fit to govern themselves?” Such 
an interrogation is an impertinence which emanates from crass 
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ignorance of Irish history. The question should be: “Are the 
English fit to govern Ireland?” And the answer is, in the light of 
historical fact emphatically in the negative. We unhesitatingly say 
that the English, in their Government of Ireland, have from the 
beginning to the end violated the most elementary principles of 
justice and humanity. Their continuous and deliberate maltreat- 
ment of the Irish has been a disgrace to civilisation. Their record 
has been simply one of crime, lust, and oppression. Tacitus, in a 
celebrated passage, once said of the Romans—So/itudinem faciunt 
et pacem appellant. “They make a desert and call it peace.” That 
admirably summarises England’s treatment of Ireland during the 
last three or four centuries. It will be said that this is a severe 
indictment to make. We agree. But a brief review of some of 
the more salient facts of Irish history will fully substantiate the 
statement. 


There is, and always has been, despite all allegations to the 
contrary, a distinct racial difference between the Irish Celt and the 
English Teuton, and that difference implies something more than a 
mere divergence in the habits and mental outlook of the two races. 
It connotes a difference in the social, political, and religious spheres. 
Thus, the social bond among the Irish was tribal in character. They 
recognised ownership by the sept, and not by the individual—an 
idea fundamentally opposed to the feudal theory. From the time 
of Henry II.’s conquest of Ireland right up to the Tudors, these two 
principles of ownership were struggling for the mastery, but since 
English ideas and influence during this period were never very 
potent in Ireland the fusion of the native Irish and the English 
settlers approximated more and more to the tribal rather than the 
feudal ideal. The Tudor sovereigns and their successors applied 
themselves to the task of nullifying this movement, and they accom- 
plished their aim by the deliberate extirpation of the Irish. 


Before the accession of the Tudors the funmdamentum divisionis 
in Ireland had been social and political. The Tudors established 
the English ascendancy in Ireland, but in so doing superadded 
differences of religion between the two countries. The English 
having delivered themselves from one bondage by the Reformation 
proceeded to set up another of their own creation. Their theory 
was that the Church should be co-extensive with the nation, and 
they tried, therefore, to instal the principles of the Reformation in 
Ireland. As the Irish, however, had had no part in the thoughts 
and feelings which gave birth to the Reformation, they naturally 
rejected the new religion which was forced upon them, and be- 
came what perhaps they were not before devoted and fervent 
Catholics. Elizabeth, in particular, was an enthusiastic upholder 
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of this equation of churchmanship and citizenship, but however 
much one may admire the architectonic skill of her church-building 
in England, one can only characterise as diabolical in the extreme 
the methods of interdiction and confiscation by which she sought to 
establish Protestantism in Ireland. Civil war broke out as a direct 
result of this religious prescription. The English policy of cold- 
blooded extermination was steadily pursued. Lord Grey de Wilton, 
Elizabeth’s representative, advocated a “ Mahometan conquest ”— 
in other words, the deliberate slaughter of all those who refused to 
to accept the new religion. Sir Walter Raleigh, Elizabeth’s emis- 
sary in Munster, greatly, but unenviably, distinguished himself in 
carrying this policy into effect. “The entire province,” says 
Froude, speaking of Raleigh’s operations in Munster, “was utterly 
depopulated. Hecatombs of helpless creatures, the aged and the 
sick and the blind, the young mother, and the babe at the breast 
fell under the English sword.” Another writer tells us that “in 
1582 Sir Warham Scutledger informed Queen Elizabeth that his 
friends had starved to death 30,000 in six months in the province 
of Munster by destroying the crops.” 


Side by side with this went another type of conquest, first 
adopted under the Tudors, and continued by James I.—the system 
of plantations. Thus, the Irish in Ulster (very few of whom had 
been guilty of any overt act of rebellion, and those who had were 
fully justified in what they did) were dispossessed of their lands. 
There were three classes of grantees among whom the escheated 
territory was supposed to be divided—English and Scotch settlers, 
servitors, and native Irish. The settlers received by far and away 
the greatest and best part of the land, and were forbidden to 
alienate it to Irishmen, or to have Irish tenants. Some of the new 
holders (a peculating clique in James I.’s court) never came near 
their lands, and in this way began that system of absentee land- 
lordism which has been such a curse in Ireland. Practically every 
trace of Irish peasant proprietorship was obliterated, and that fact, 
taken in conjunction with one of the later penal laws, which forbade 
Catholics to acquire land, is the reason why the majority of the 
landed and leisured classes in Ireland even at the present day are 
Protestants, while the Catholics are compelled to act as their 
menials. 


A few years after this colonisation of Ulster, civil war again 
broke out, and ended in the Cromwellian conquest. The massacres 
of Drogheda and Wexford, the exportation of the captured Irish 
men, women, and children to the West Indies into slavery, and 
other atrocities, have left indelible stains on Cromwell’s memory. 
There was also a further attempt at colonisation, but, whereas James 
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I. had contented himself with the expulsion of the Irish from 
Ulster, Cromwell drove all those who had not been expatriated 
into the single province of Connaught, and gave the vacant lands in 
Munster and Leinster to his discharged veterans. In everything 
Cromwell was actuated by a fierce and uncompromising opposition 
to Catholicism. Yet his policy never resulted, and was not in the 
least likely to result, in a homogeneous English and Protestant 
colony. He quelled the Irish for the time being, but left them 
nursing a fierce hatred. Even to-day the “curse of Cromwell” 
lingers in the minds of Irish peasants. 


In 1690 came William III.’s victory at the Battle of the Boyne. 
A treaty was then signed guaranteeing to the Irish, in return for 
their submission, the free exercise of their religion. This promise 
was shamefully broken almost immediately by the Penal laws of 
William III. and Anne. These laws completely banished Catholics 
from participation in civil life. A Catholic could not sit in or vote 
for Parliament, he was absolutely debarred from the corporations, 
the magistracy, the legal and scholastic professions, the army and 
navy; he was not allowed to send his children abroad to be 
educated ; he could not purchase or inherit land, or bequeath it by 
will; he could not intermarry with a Protestant; at his death, his 
estate descended equally to all his Catholic sons, but the eldest, if 
he chose to declare himself a Protestant, could z~so facto make his 
father a mere life-tenant and thus treat the fee simple of the land 
as his own possession. 


The Irish, deprived of the ownership of land, began to build 
up industries, and one would naturally suppose that the Christian 
professors of Protestantism would have, at least in their own inte- 
rests, encouraged the new activities of the Irish. There had been 
a devastating war for nearly two centuries, and here was a golden 
opportunity for healing old sores! But the greedy and grasping 
English saw in this fresh energy the dangers of commercial com- 
petition, and Parliament crushed, therefore, the growing trades. 
Embargoes were placed on the exportation of Irish cattle, pigs and 
sheep. Then the Irish tried the wool-trade. “The quality of 
the wool,” says Mr. Lecky, the Unionist historian, “was supremely 
good. AA real industrial enthusiasm had arisen in the nation. 
Great numbers of English, Scotch, and even foreign manufacturers 
came over. Many thousands of men were employed in the trade, 
and all the signs of a great rising industry were visible.” The 
English Parliament, however, petitioned William III. against this 
nascent industry, and in 1699 the exportation of woollen manufac- 
tures from Ireland to any country whatsoever was totally prohibited. 
“So ended,” says Mr. Lecky, “the fairest promise Ireland had ever 
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known of becoming a prosperous and happy country. The ruin 
was absolute and final.” The Irish next tried the linen industry, 
but this in turn suffered the same fate. Every avenue for trade 
was deliberately and indiscriminately closed by the Christian Eng- 
lish, every fountain of wealth was hermetically sealed. That the 
distress of the people was acute in the extreme may be realised 
from some of the contemporaneous descriptions. One quotation 
will suffice. “I have seen,” says Bishop Berkeley, “the labourer 
endeavouring to work at his spade, but fainting from want of food, 
and forced to quit it. I have seen the aged father eating grass 
like a beast, and in the anguish of his soul wishing for his dissolu- 
tion. I have seen the helpless orphan exposed on the dunghill, 
and none to take him in for fear of infection; and I have seen the 
hungry infant sucking at the breast of the already expired parent.” 
And so the damnable story goes on—one long, unrelieved record of 
swinish oppression and cruelty perpetrated by the inhuman mem- 
bers of a so-called Christian government. 


The indiscrimination of the English Government, however, 
began to unite Protestants and Catholics in defence of their com- 
mon interests. “Protestants,” says Lecky, “began to find that 
they were as little thought of as the Catholics. The suppression 
of the woollen trade brought ruin upon twelve thousand Protestant 
families in Dublin, and thirty thousand in the rest of the country. 
By her commercial laws England deliberately crushed the prosperity 
of the Protestant colony of Ireland, drove thousands of them into 
exile, arrested the influx of Protestant population from Great 
Britain, and inspired the Presbyterians of the north with a bitter 
hatred of her rule.” Towards the end of the 18th century, the 
revolt of the English colonists in America gave the Irish, Catholic 
and Protestant, their opportunity. The independence of the Irish 
Parliament was conceded, and the greater part of the social, political 
and religious disabilities under which the Irish groaned were 
removed. 


The success of Grattan’s Parliament exceeded all anticipations, 
and the prosperity of Ireland during this period was unparalleled. 
Judge Jebb wrote in 1798:—“In the course of fifteen years our 
commerce, our agriculture and our manufactures have swelled to 
an amount that the most sanguine friends of Ireland could not have 
dared to prognosticate.” Sir Josiah Barrington wrote :—“ At that 
period Ireland appeared to have nothing to desire, the people were 
united ; Catholics and Protestants were on the most cordial terms.” 
“From the concession of free trade in 1779 to the Rebellion of 
1798,” says Lecky, “the national progress of Ireland was rapid and 
uninterrupted. In ten years from 1782 the exports more than 
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trebled.” And yet we are told by Unionists to-day that the Union 
was necessary to save Ireland from national bankruptcy; but they 
know in their heart of hearts that their statement of the facts is an 
unequivocal lie. When the Act of Union was passed Ireland bade 
farewell to prosperity. The Union commended itself to no one in 
Ireland. An Orange resolution of the time ran thus: “ That we 
see, with unspeakable sorrow, an attempt made to deprive us of 
that Constitution, our rising prosperity, and our existence, as a 
nation, and reducing us to the degrading situation of a colony of 
England.” 


Seeing, then, that Irish self-government was so successful, 
why did the English Government destroy its own handiwork and 
pass the Act of Union? Simply and indisputably because the Irish 
Parliament was so successful. Its very success was feared by the 
English Government. A happy and contented Ireland was a 
menace to the English nation! 


The methods by which the Union was carried are too well 
known to need a detailed recital here. In order that the advocates 
of the Union might have a plausible excuse for the suppression of 
Irish liberties, they deliberately goaded the Irish into rebellion by 
measures of the most brutal coercion. £1,250,000 was spent in 
bribery, in order to persuade the Irish Parliament to terminate its 
own existence. “I know no blacker or fouler transaction in the 
history of man,” said Mr. Gladstone, “than the making of the 
Union between England and Ireland.” “The Peerage was sold,” 
said Grattan, “the caitiffs of corruption were everywhere—in the 
lobby, in the streets, on the steps, and at the doors of every Parlia- 
mentary leader—offering titles to some, offices to others, corruption 
to all.” It is always well, however, to hear the other side. And 
this is what two distinguished Unionists have said :— 


“The sacrifice of Nationality was extorted by the most 
enormous corruption in the history of representative institu- 
tions.” (Lecky). 


“It was a crime of the deepest turpitude.” (Lecky). 


“The Act of Union was, in short, an agreement which, 
could it have been referred to a court of law, must at once have 
been cancelled as a contract hopelessly tainted with fraud and 
corruption.” (Professor Dicey). 


More than a hundred years have passed since the Act of 
Union, and they have been years of almost incessant agitation 
for the repeal of that Act. For years Ireland was in a state of 
agitation concerning the non-fulfilment of Pitt’s promise of Catholic 
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emancipation in 1800. There were long-standing grievances con- 
nected with the collection of tithes, and the formation of Secret 
Societies produced a veritable crop of Coercion Acts. There came 
the hideous spectre of famine (1845-7). At the very time when 
Ireland was starving, she was exporting grain and cattle to the 
value of £17,000,000 a year, in order that the landlords might have 
their rents! Ever since the Famine, the depopulation of Ireland 
has gone on steadily. In 1841 the population of Ireland was 
8,175,124; im IQII it was 4,381,951. She has been slowly bleeding 
to death by the constant exodus of her people. Between 1851 and 
1860 there were wholesale evictions, and a million-and-a-half of 
Irishmen emigrated to America. “The Irish race,” says Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, “pouring out in fever-stricken ship-loads across 
the Atlantic, carried with them into the New World hatred of the 
Power which had oppressed them in the Old.” Hence there came 
from America that militant form of Irish revolt—Fenianism. And 
Fenianism had two good results—the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church in 1869, and Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1870, which first 
recognised the principle that a tenant had a right to the value he 
had created by his labour- on the land. In 1881, Mr. Gladstone 
established the principle of dual ownership, which secured the Irish 
tenant against the arbitrary raising of the rent and against arbitrary 
eviction, and that taken in conjunction with the Act of 1903 (the 
Unionists then adopted the policy of land purchase which Mr. Glad- 
stone and Parnell had advocated years before, but twenty-five 
years of agrarian strife and the additional pressure of an Irish 
revolt were necessary before the Unionists realised the utility of 
such a measure) has carried into effect one of two chief principles 
of Parnell’s policy. 

Thus, during the last thirty or forty years, England has passed 
remedial legislation for Ireland, but it has always been undertaken 
in the wrong spirit. England has always procrastinated in the 
matter of Irish reforms. Redress has followed only after violent 
agitation upon the part of the Irish. It has never been spontan- 
eous. Even, however, with the reforms which have been conceded 
in recent years, the Act of Union still remains a stupendous failure, 
but Unionists do not possess the statesmanship to see that, or to 
acknowledge a mistake. Within the last fifty years the population 
of Ireland has diminished by 4,000,000. Since 1895 the amount 
of income assessable to income tax has remained stationary in 
Ireland. In the face of that it cannot be contended by any sane 
person that the Act of Union has been a success. No, the fact 
remains that both before and since that Act the English domin- 
ation in Ireland has been characterised by a wanton cruelty and 
callous selfishness—a peculiar perversity of temper which has 
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shaken to the foundations one’s belief in the Protestant religion as 
an instrument for good. 


II. 


There still remains one grievance—the continued ascendancy 
of England over Irish local politics. Despite the granting of re- 
forms such as those we have mentioned above, and others like Mr. 
Birrell’s University Act, Ireland stands in urgent need of many 
more, and under the present system she is not likely to obtain them 
with the celerity which necessity demands. History, moreover, has 
proved England’s incapacity to govern Ireland. She has not the 
requisite sympathy for understanding the problems of Irish life. 
The only remedy, therefore, is to give the Irish the right to govern 
themselves by an Irish Parliament subordinate to Westminster. 
That is what Home Rule means to-day. 


We are told that there are insuperable difficulties in the way. 
There is, for instance, the fanatical opposition of Ulster. Well, 
Ulster is not so overwhelmingly Unionist as Unionists in England 
would have us believe. Sixteen of the thirty-three members from 
Ulster are Home Rulers. In five of the nine counties of Ulster 
the Nationalists have a large majority, and in the other four they 
have a substantial minority. Some of the Nationalist seats in 
Ulster have not been contested for years. It is quite possible 
that the Home Rulers are in a majority even in Ulster. But, quite 
apart from that, is it right that the wishes of one-fourth of a nation 
should be allowed to prevail against the wishes of three-fourths? 
Such a view is incompatible with democracy. 


Further, the Ulster Unionists profess to be very loyal, but 
their loyalty is strictly conditional. Immediately a reform is pro- 
posed for Ireland they threaten to rebel against the King. We 
have recently had an Ulster demonstration, but that kind of thing 
is become somewhat threadbare. We have had these histrionics 
before in connexion with Catholic Emancipation, Disestablishment, 
and the Irish Land Act of 1881. Are not these threats against 
constituted authority, empty though they be, the complete negation 
of loyalty? Let us take one or two concrete examples of Ulster 
loyalty. One reverend cleric in Queen Victoria’s reign said, con- 
cerning Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church— 


“If they ever dare to lay unholy hands upon the Church, 
200,000 Orangemen will tell them it shall never be. People 
will say, ‘Oh, your loyalty is conditional.’ I say it is condi- 
tional. Will you, Orangemen of Ireland, endorse the doctrine 
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of unconditional loyalty? (repeated cries of ‘No, never’). If 
the Queen gives her Royal Assent to the Bill, her Crown will 
be kicked into the Boyne.” 


and perorated with the couplet— 


“Put your trust in God, my boys, 
And keep your powder dry.” 


At the passing of the Irish University Act, King Edward was 
accused by an Ulster loyalist of being “in league with the Jesuits” ; 
another loyalist declared that he would “ make his throne rock” if 
he permitted his niece to marry the King of Spain. A still more 
recent utterance was made by Captain F. H. Watt, J.P., at a meet- 
ing of the Londonderry Orangemen in 1910:— 


“It has been said that we want another King William the 
Third. Well, let us take care that the present King is not 
to be another King James, but I ask you to give King George 
a chance before you come to any decision.” 


Ulster Unionists are always mouthing their “loyalty,” but, 
with the aid of the quotations given above, we know what value to 
set on it. Their chief characteristic seems to be self-love, and a 
nauseating desire for sensationalism and cheap notoriety. 


Hatred of Roman Catholicism and fear of persecution are 
supposed to be the motive forces behind the Ulster opposition. 
We are constantly being told that Home Rule will accentuate reli- 
gious differences, and Unionists are perambulating that bogey 
throughout the country. But one of the most salient facts about 
the history of Ireland under the Union has been the increase of 
sectarian bitterness. For this the Unionists are largely to blame. 
Indeed, it has been and is a deliberate part of their policy to trade 
upon religious differences instead of trying to mitigate them. 
When a former Home Rule Bill was introduced, a prominent Union- 
ist gave it as his opinion that the religious problem in Ulster was 
the trump card in the hands of his party, and, to quote his words, 
“please God, it may turn out to be the ace of trumps and not the 
two.” Is it possible to conceive of a greater parody of religion 
than this, unless it be the mockery of the recent Solemn Covenant? 
But what have the Irish Protestants to fear except the intrigues of 
English Unionism? Unionism means “Rome Rule” if anything 
does. Its adherents have always been ready to have illicit deal- 
ings with clericalism. It was Pitt and Castlereagh, the fathers of 
Unionism, who asked the priests to secure the acquiescence of the 
Catholic laity in the establishment of the Union. Lord Randolph 
Churchill wrote in 1885: 
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“It is the bishops entirely to whom I look in the future 
to turn, to mitigate or to postpone the Home Rule onslaught. 
. . . The Bishops, who in their hearts hate Parnell and don’t 
care a scrap for Home Rule, having safely acquired control of 
education, will, according to my calculation, complete the rout. 


“ That is my policy, and I know that it is sound and good 
and the only possible Tory policy. It hinges on acquiring the 
confidence and friendship of the bishops. . . . My own opin- 
ion is that if you approach the Archbishop through proper 
channels, if you deal in friendly remonstrances and in attrac- 
tive assurances ... the tremendous force of the Catholic 
Church will gradually and insensibly come over to the Tory 
Party.” 


A few years ago, the Duke of Norfolk and other Catholic peers 
signed a protest against Home Rule on the ground that a Home 
Rule Parliament might limit the clerical power. 


“We believe,” the protest said, “that under these circum- 
stances a section of the Irish people would be brought into 
conflict with the Church, and we cannot look forward to such 
a struggle without the gravest apprehension; and for this, 
among other reasons, we, as British Catholics, are opposed to 
the policy of Home Rule.” 


If Home Rule means “Rome Rule,” how comes it that the Duke 
of Norfolk, the acknowledged leader of clericalism in England, is 
so bitterly hostile to it? 


Irish Nationalism is the very antithesis of Catholic tyranny. 
To-day in the southern and western parts of Ireland, which are 
predominantly Catholic, Protestants take an important part in 
public life. Catholic Dublin and Catholic Cork have over and 
over again elected Protestant Mayors, but Protestant Belfast has 
never elected a single Catholic Mayor. The same tendencies are 
discernible through all the municipal corporations. In Derry the 
Catholics are in a large majority ; the Corporation pays £0,663 in 
wages to Protestant employees, and £169 to Catholics. In Belfast 
the Catholics number about one third of the population; the Cor- 
poration pays £68,723 per annum in salaries; of this Catholic 
employees receive only £765, and of 437 salaried officials only 
nine are Catholics. And so one might go on enumerating similar 
instances. Wherever Protestants are in a minority, they receive 
more than their proportional share of representation on committees ; 
wherever Protestants are in a majority, the Catholic minority is 
excluded as rigidly as possible from public life. Public life is poli- 
tical in the south and the west; it is sectarian only in the north. 
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And there we see Unionism exerting its divisive influence by insti- 
gating sectarian strife. The political caucus of Unionism demands 
the continuance of a rigid sectarianism. Such a policy is an offence 
unto God and man. What Unionists really fear is that the Catho- 
lic majority will mete out the same treatment to the Protestant 
minority as the Protestant minority has to the Catholic majority. 
But they can bring forward no adequate reason for that fear. The 
Nationalists have given convincing proof of the sincerity of their 
desire for the complete elimination of the old animosities. The 
Nationalist movement cannot even be identified with the Catholic 
Church, for many of the Nationalist representatives in the House 
of Commons to-day are earnest Protestants. No, the contention 
that Home Rule will mean intolerance on the part of Catholics is 
sheer humbug, and nothing more than a subtle piece of electioneer- 
ing. Even so strong a Conservative as the Earl of Dunraven 
thinks the fears of Ulster are without foundation: “I believe the 
fears for the minority to be groundless,” he says, “ but be that as 
it may, they can be effectually dispelled. The minority cannot be 
guaranteed exceptional treatment founded on religion, racial or class 
ascendancy, and they ought to be ashamed to demand it, but they 
can be guaranteed equality and fair play, and for more than that 
they have no right to ask.” 


Again, the Unionists of Ulster think that their province is the 
wealthiest in Ireland, and that under an Irish Parliament undue 
burdens of taxation would be imposed upon them. The “wealthy 
Ulster” figment was the subject of an able and illuminating article 
which appeared in the October issue of The Westminster Review. 
The writer commented on the absence of corroborative evidence 
for the glorification of Ulster which Unionist speakers indulge in 
so indiscriminately, and he showed that the income-tax assessment 
per inhabitant was as follows :— 


Zs. d 
Leinster... _ _ so © 6 9 
Munster... pai sink oo» es 
Ulster ves sls ~~ 2a SS 
Connaught ... ae ‘ei we SF 


These statistics are an eloquent testimony against the lies which 
are being scattered broadcast by Unionists. But, admitting the 
wealth of Ulster, is it likely that an Irish Parliament would be so 
foolish as to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs? An Irish 
Parliament would no more dare to put a heavy tax on Ulster linen 
than an English Parliament would on Lancashire cotton. Such an 
idea is absurd in the extreme, and is the outcome of nothing less 
than sectarian suspicion. 
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ITI. 


There are other objections which have been raised against 
Home Rule. The chief of these arises over the problem of finance, 
but that need not detain us long. In 1893-4 an investigation was 
made by the English Government into the taxation of Ireland, and 
the verdict then given was that Ireland was over-taxed to the extent 
of about £3,000,000 per annum. That had gone on for more 
than half a century, and since 1893 the burden of over-taxation has 
considerably increased. That is to say, England, according to the 
findings of a Commission which she appointed herself and which 
consisted mainly of Englishmen, owes Ireland over £100,000,000 
sterling. And yet we are told that the finance of the present 
Home Rule Bill is a gross injustice to the British taxpayer! On 
the contrary, England will get off without paying all she owes 
Ireland. Moreover, the startling fact has lately come to light that 
Ireland is being run at a loss by England. There is now a deficit 
on the Irish account. Ireland under the Union has become bank- 
rupt! 

The British Government proposes to give the Irish under Home 
Rule a fresh financial start, and there is every probability that Ire- 
land, under the paternal care of her own Government, will find her 
revenue adequate even for all those ameliorative reforms which 
she so urgently needs. She will be able to economise, by putting 
an end to the disgraceful squandering of Irish money which goes 
on under the present iniquitous system known as Dublin Castle. 


IV. 


We believe that Ireland, when she is given self-government, 
will enter upon an era of prosperity, and that the prophecies of Mr. 
Balfour in regard to Ireland under Home Rule will be as profoundly 
mistaken as they have been in regard to South Africa. Home 
Rule will not mean the disintegration of the British Empire, but 
rather the consolidation and strengthening of that Empire. The 
separation bogey which Unionists bring forward shows how little 
faith and confidence they have in the integrity of the Empire. 
Every sane man must know that Ireland, discontented and unhappy 
as she is under the present régime, is far more likely to be a vulner- 
able point in the Empire than when she is enjoying the happiness 
and prosperity which will accrue from self-government. To sup- 
pose, as so many people do, that England and Ireland would be 
further estranged from one another when Ireland has a Parliament 
of her own (subordinate to Westminster) is as absurd as to think 
that two friends cannot dine together amicably unless that are 
restricted to one plate, one knife and one fork between them. 
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Home Rule will involve the disappearance of the Nationalist 
Party, because then it will have fulfilled its function. It will mean 
a rearrangement of forces in Ireland, in which the divisions will be, 
not on religious, but on social and economic lines, lines on which 
the democracy of Belfast will be found side by side with and work- 
ing in harmony with the democracy of Dublin. - 


The granting of Home Rule will be an official recognition of 
the awful blunder of English statesmen in forcing upon the Irish 
a Union which from the first has lacked all moral sanction. It 
will be an act of elementary justice and a tardy reparation for all 
the countless crimes which have been perpetrated by a Christian 
country upon one of the bravest, most warm-hearted and forgiving 
nations the world has yet seen. 


R. H. BRADLEY. 











SIR GEORGE GREY: THE FRIEND 
OF THE MAORI. 


WE have celebrated in this year 1912 the centenaries of two great 
Victorians—Charles Dickens and Robert Browning. Yet we have 
paid but little regard to the centenary of the birth of Sir George 
Grey, K.C.B.—a man worthy to be ranked among the greatest of 
his contemporaries, and one to whom the Australasian Colonies and 
South Africa owe much of their stability and prosperity to-day. 

He went to New Zealand as Governor in 1845: a young man, 
yet already the possessor of a fine record of achievements as ex- 
plorer and administrator. At the age of twenty-five he had led 
an expedition through the wildest part of North-West Australia, 
and at twenty-nine had been appointed Governor of South 
Australia. 

On his arrival in New Zealand, Grey found quite a host of 
thorny problems awaiting him. Here is the description he gives 
of the position so far as the Maori population was concerned :— 


“When I arrived,” he says in the preface to his well- 
known work “ Polynesian Mythology,” “I found Her Majesty’s 
native subjects engaged in hostilities with the Queen’s troops, 
against whom they had up to that time contended with con- 
siderable success ; so much discontent also prevailed generally 
amongst the native population, that where disturbances had 
not yet taken place, there was too much reason to apprehend 
they would soon break out, as they shortly afterwards did, in 
several parts of the Islands.” 


But Grey was not the man to be daunted either by the 
multitude or magnitude of the difficulties confronting him. For 
years he laboured incessantly to quell the native troubles, and to 
bring about conditions of happiness and prosperity in New Zealand. 
Years afterwards, the late Sir John Robinson, writing of Grey’s 
administration of South Africa, expressed his opinion thus :— 


“Tt is not, I think, going too far to say that no other 
administrator of his time commanded so completely the respect 
and affection of the aboriginal inhabitants of colonial terri- 
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tories. .. . Though no man knew better how to uphold the 
honour and defend the interests of the Empire, or was more 
fearless in accepting responsibility when doing so, no man was 
more mindful of the welfare, and even the prejudices, of 
settlers and of natives.” 


The estimate just quoted may just as fitly be applied to 
Grey’s work during those early days in New Zealand. His attitude 
towards the native chiefs was conciliatory wherever such a course 
was at all possible; but he had a short way with any whom he 
found hopelessly intractable or treacherous. Witness the story of 
his dealings with the notorious Te Ranparaha, who, though old 
and infirm at the time of Grey’s arrival, was yet probably the most 
dangerous man in New Zealand, for his mana (power, influence, or 
prestige) was very great among the Maoris. Sir George Grey, 
suspecting the old chief’s hand in sundry small risings of the 
natives, had him seized and kept prisoner on board a British war- 
vessel until the might of his warlike name had completely lost its 
terror, and the lion had—so to speak—become a lamb. 


An amusing instance ‘of Grey’s diplomacy is given in Rees’s 
“Life and Times of Sir George Grey”::— 


“One great chief refused to allow roads to be made in 
his territory. To a young and favourite wife of this stubborn 
Maori the Governor presented a horse and carriage, at the 
same time conveying, with assurances of his friendship, the 
intimation that the use of the carriage would add both to the 
health and comfort of his dusky bride. Without hesitation the 
husband entered upon the making of roads, which, as a chief, 
he had absolutely refused to sanction. To utilise the present 
made by the Governor, and to please his young wife, the old 
Maori warrior made a passable road through country before 
inaccessible.” 

It was Sir George Grey’s method to secure, wherever possible, 
the co-operation of native chiefs in all schemes for the civilization 
of the country, and counted upon their assistance in everything that 
pertained to the general welfare. If he set a party of natives to 
road-making, stone-quarrying, or house-building, he saw that they 
were fairly paid. That he succeeded in some degree in inculcating 
habits of industry is proved in a touching manner by the letter 
sent to him by a number of native workmen after the disastrous fire 
which destroyed the Governor’s residence in 1848. A translation 
of this epistle is given in the “Life” already referred to:— 


“Friend, the Governor,—Salutations to you. Great is 
our love and sympathy to yourself and Mrs. Grey because 
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your dwelling has been destroyed by fire. Had we been 
awake at the commencement of the fire we should have come 
to your aid, but we reached the place when the fire was in full 
vigour. Our object was to save your property. There are 
forty of us working at the barracks, and this is the love of us 
people at the barracks for you, because you are the directing, 
upholding, controlling, or parent of all the people. Do you 
hearken? With yourself is the thought relative to our build- 
ing a new house of stone for you, as we have been instructed 
in this good work, and we know how to perform it, as we have 
learnt the art of building. If you consent to this will you 
write to us, and we will talk to the chiefs about it—From 
your loving children. Written by Te Taranu for the workmen 
of the barracks. Concluded to our father the Governor.” 


It is not necessary—nor is it possible here—to follow in detail 
the career of Sir George Grey in New Zealand. But it is signi- 
ficant to observe the warm commendation expressed by Earl Grey 
(then Colonial Secretary) upon the first five years of Grey’s admin- 
istration of that Colony. In the course of his report his Lordship 
spoke in the highest terms of Governor Grey’s tactful handling of 
native affairs, and concluded thus: 


“The contrast between the state of things at the end of 
1850 and that which the present Governor found existing on 
his arrival at the end of the year 1845 is so marked and so 
gratifying that it is difficult to believe that so great a change 
should have been accomplished in the short space of five 
years.” 


From 1854 till 1861 Sir George Grey held the onerous post 
of Governor at the Cape ; but in the latter year events in New Zea- 
land were so disturbing as to demand the presence of an adminis- 
trator whose wisdom, firmness, and experience were of the very 
highest order; and Grey was sent hither to save the Colony from 
a native war which at that time threatened the most disastrous 
effects. The Maori King movement was reaching dangerous 
dimensions; and the British arms had suffered such reverses in 
various small engagements that many insurgent natives were be- 
ginning to think the time not far distant when the last of the 
pakehas (white men) would be driven ignominiously from the 
country. 

Notwithstanding his friendship toward the Maori race gene- 
rally, Sir George soon perceived that, if war there must be, vigorous 
prosecution thereof was the only prompt and effectual way to bring 
about a settled peace. It is a disagreeable chapter in New Zealand 
history which records the differences between the Governor and 
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the head of the military forces ; but there is no doubt that the latter 
totally failed to grasp what was really required of him, and most 
people will agree that the somewhat high-handed action of Sir 
George Grey in himself taking supreme direction of military affairs 
was a course wholly justified by the circumstances. That proce- 
dure did not, however, commend itself to the Colonial Office 
authorities of that day. Notwithstanding that Grey’s resolute con- 
duct had practically restored peace and order to a country pre- 
viously in a state of turmoil and almost of chaos, he was recalled 
in 1867 in a manner that was scarcely courteous, and his career as 
a Colonial Governor was brought to an end. 

But Grey’s interest in New Zealand did not by any means cease 
with his Governorship. For many years he served the Colony 
he loved so well. As Member of Parliament he was listened to 
with respect and veneration, though not always with agreement ; 
and for two years he held the position of Premier. 

Sir George finally returned to England in 1894, his old age 
bringing the peaceful retirement that a strenuous and devoted life 
had so well earned. He died in 1898, and was buried at St. Paul’s. 

Old colonists to-day speak with reverential affection of the 
most distinguished of New Zealand’s Governors: for his life and 
work are now seen in something like their true perspective. But 
nobody in the country is more sincere and heartfelt than certain 
grey-headed Maori chiefs in the regard they hold for the memory 
of their beloved “ Kawana Kerei” (Governor Grey). 


W. R. BUNGAY. 
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HOMER AGAIN. 


IT is probable that no other production of the human mind classed 
under the general head of profane literature has been so widely 
known during the last three hundred years, or has given rise to so 
much controversy as Homer’s “ Iliad.” And while the controversy 
has engaged the attention of scholars only, the name and the book 
are familiar to everybody. Homer is one of the very few cog- 
nomina belonging to Greek antiquity that may be said to have 
become thoroughly Anglicised. So much is this the case that many 
parents who know nothing of its origin bestow it upon one of their 
boys. It is even met with occasionally as a family name. Yet it is 
no more a proper name than Plato, while the personality it is sup- 
posed to represent is wholly mythical. This preference is due to 
mere fancy, and is without logical basis. George Chapman was the 
first Englishman who turned the entire Iliad into English, an 
achievement of which he was immensely proud. Although few 
modern scholars will agree entirely with the judgment of Keats, 
as expressed in his sonnet, “On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,” in which occurs the familiar phrases, “Watcher of the 
Skies,” and “Peak in Darien,” there are equally few who would 
deny that it is a performance of extraordinary merit. Since 
Chapman’s day, about half a hundred scholars have tried their skill 
at the same task, although the number of different versions does 
not exceed two score. About half of these belong to the nineteenth 
century, and three or four to the twentieth. It is thus evident that 
in the opinion of some men now living the acme of excellence had 
not yet been attained by their predecessors. We may be certain 
that attempts to translate Homer will continue for an indefinite 
time to come. In addition to those who have made complete 
translations, a host of Englishmen have attempted portions of 
greater or less length. 

Homer was not a popular book in England until the appearance 
of Pope’s version, and this is still probably more widely read than 
any that preceded or succeeded it. In the labour of turning Homer 
into a modern vernacular the French preceded the rest of Europe, 
and the number of their versions somewhat exceeds those made on 
the other side of the Channel. The first attempt to give to the 
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English people the Iliad in their own tongue was made by an 
M.P. named Arthur Hall, who based his version on one in French 
by Hugues Salel. The Frenchman undertook the task by order 
of Francis First. It was so little to his taste that he made slow 
progress, and died when his involuntary labour was only about half 
completed. German translations are likewise numerous. Among 
these, that of Voss still holds the primacy, not because of its 
accuracy, but because its author had the knack of catching and 
holding the popular taste. It should be said, however, that it is 
a work of real merit. It is a somewhat noteworthy fact that Pope 
opened the eyes of the Germans to the literary excellence of 
Homer, and to its value as an interpreter of the early life and 
thought of the semi-historic Greeks. Although in modern times 
this poet is familiar, at first hand, to comparatively few persons, it 
was different in ancient times. Long before the rise of Greek 
literature proper, and long after the Greek classical tongue had 
ceased to be used by everybody except a small number of purists, 
the Homeric poems had an extraordinary vogue. It is safe to 
affirm that for one thousand years, broadly speaking, preceding the 
Christian era, there was not a native Greek man or boy who did not 
know the Iliad virtually by heart. Many years before Plato had 
formulated his objections to the Homeric poems as a manual of 
instruction for boys they had become the school-book par excellence 
among his countrymen wherever they might be found. He tells 
us that the eulogists of Homer were wont to declare that he is the 
educator of Hellas; that he is profitable for instruction; and that 
we should know him and regulate our whole life in accordance 
with his precepts and examples. 

The Greek drama is founded on the Homeric poems. Greek 
historical writing is patterned after the model set by the “blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” Literary criticism is closely identified 
with Homer’s method of treating his theme. Greek art likewise 
found many of its types in these poems. In every controversy, he 
who could cite evidence of his contention from Homer was the 
winner. The most widely known epic in Roman literature was 
closely modelled after the Homeric poems; and Virgil’s production 
gave to its author a vogue all through the Middle Age such as fell 
to the lot of no other mortal. Plutarch, in his system of education, 
does not propose any substitute for work that had been consecrated 
by the usage of ages, but he advises the teacher to explain away 
its immoral teachings. When the itinerant rhetorician and 
philosopher Dio, surnamed “of the golden mouth,” visited Olbia 
on the shores of the Black Sea, about A.D. 100, he fell in with a 
citizen of that place, and asked him, in the course of a conversation, 
whom his countrymen regarded as the greatest poet. The reply 
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he received was that their admiration for Achilles was unbounded, 
and that they did not recognize any poet except Homer. Although 
their long separation from pure Greeks and their constant inter- 
course with barbarians had corrupted their speech, almost everybody 
knew the Iliad by heart. When our orator ventured to find fault 
with Homer, and compared him to his disadvantage with other 
poets, his new acquaintance declared that the stranger had merited 
their esteem, and deserved hospitable treatment at their hands; 
otherwise the citizens would not suffer their favourite poet to be 
disparaged, since they worshipped Achilles as a god, and honoured 
him who had sung the praises of this hero almost as if he were 
divine. In another harangue, Dio tells his auditors that the 
Homeric poems were known even in India by people whose native 
tongue was not Greek. Eustathius, who lived in the twelfth 
century, although an archbishop, was still under the spell of Homer, 
for he writes, half apologetically: “’Twere well, perhaps, to keep 
aloof from the Sirens of Homer altogether, either stopping one’s 
ears with wax, or turning haply some other way, to escape their 
fascinations. However, if a man keep not aloof, but give heed to 
that song of theirs, he will neither, methinks, easily pass them by, 
e’en though many a chain should hold him; nor, if he do, will he 
be thankful for it.” 

When the Emperor Julian, known to history as the Apostate, 
visited the Troad in company with Pegasius, a bishop of the 
Galileans, “but who was not averse to acknowledge and love the 
gods,” to use the language of the monarch, he found at Ilium a 
sanctuary dedicated to Hector, containing his statue in bronze. 
Opposite thereto was also a statue of Achilles sud coelo. A fire was 
still burning brightly on the altar, and the statue of Hector was 
shining with ointment. The Emperor continues :“ He (Pegasius) 
followed me to the sanctuary of Achilles, and showed me that the 
sepulchre was intact. And I found out that it was he who had 
discovered it.” It is evident from all this, and from similar testi- 
mony that when paganism was dead or dying all over the world 
there were still on this spot, so long regarded as sacred, a few 
votaries of the old religion who saw with their mental vision the 
manes of the two heroes, who had many centuries before fought a 
duel to the death, still lingering about the place. Notwithstanding 
Plato’s severe strictures on Homer he refers, in his Dialogues, to 
more than a hundred passages in the Iliad, and to nearly half as 
many in the Odyssey. In his estimate of the “educator of Hellas,” 
he differed widely from his master, who more than once expressed 
admiration for the Poet, according to the testimony of his disciples. 
Yet his frequent reference to the Homeric poems shows how 
thoroughly his mind was filled with their contents. He was nota 
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fatalist, hence when he contemplated the misfortunes into which 
his countrymen had fallen, he was firmly convinced that they were 
largely their own fault, and could have been prevented by the 
right kind of education. He could not, therefore, consistently do 
otherwise than condemn vigorously the pedagogical pabulum on 
which the youth of his day were fed, and had been fed for centuries 
in the past. It is evident that many of the Greek thinkers had 
long before the Christian era reached the conclusion that not a few 
of their contemporaries were intrinsically better than the reputed 
heroes that play so large a part in their national epic, and that the 
early and persistent study of these poems placed before the youth 
an ideal, the attempted realization of which could lead to disaster 
only. They had become convinced that other virtues besides mere 
physical bravery are essential to the conservation of the state. 
According to the Greek thinkers man’s highest virtue is to be 
moderate in everything. Nothing must be done to excess. The 
more one becomes familiar with Greek affairs the more he becomes 
convinced that this commendable doctrine was not deduced from 
practical life, but from the contemplation of ideal conditions that 
existed solely in the imagination of men absorbed in the contem- 
plative life. One is reminded, in this connection, of a story told 
of a Frenchman and a Swiss who were each extolling the prowess 
of his countrymen. “We fight for honour,” declared the former, 
“while you Swiss fight for money.” “Yes,” was the reply, “each 
of us fights for that of which he has least.” The Greek populace, 
those who had in their hands the government of the various re- 
publics, were moderate in nothing, at least so far as their public 
activities were concerned. No mercy was shown to a defeated 
party, whether at home or abroad. For them it was a choice 
between exile or death. This was the usual fate, not of the leaders, 
but of opponents in the mass. The reader of Greek literature is 
everywhere confronted with fugitives who were on the watch for a 
turn in the political tide that should enable them to go back to 
their country. One cannot help wondering how they gained a 
livelihood, as their effects were often confiscated as a part of the 
sentence pronounced against them. The ten generals who com- 
manded the Athenian fleet at Arginuse were all condemned to 
death in a frenzy of popular excitement, and their property devoted 
to public use, although the proceeding was contrary to law. When 
the Athenian fleet was captured at Aegospotami, the crews, to the 
number of three or four thousand, were executed by the victorious 
Spartans. After the Thirty Tyrants got possession of the city, 
they put to death, after a trial, or without trial, many hundreds of 
their fellow-citizens, partly in order to maintain their ill-gotten 
supremacy, partly for plunder. Yet the dictates of common 
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prudence would have taught them that such a high-handed pro- 
ceeding would speedily cause a reaction against the perpetrators. 
In a fit of adventurous speculation and sanguine expectancy the 
Athenians fitted out an immense expedition against far-off 
Syracuse, and lost nearly every man and every ship that took part 
in it. When the Mytileneans had revolted from Athens, the 
assembly voted to put to the sword the whole adult male population 
and to enslave the women and children. Although the atrocious 
decree was not executed in its utmost severity, the rebels were 
made to suffer severely. We are often amazed at the extraordinary 
credulity of a people reputed to have been exceptionally intelligent 
and nimble-witted. Achilles was their idol, and Achilles usually 
acted like a spoiled boy. When he cannot have what he wants he 
throws himself on the floor and kicks and screams. No matter how 
unreasonable his wants, if they are not gratified he makes every- 
body about him as uncomfortable as he can. Poetry and 
imaginative literature need not be didactic. They may communicate 
pleasure as well as instruction. But when they are used for pur- 
poses of instruction they ought to be selected with an eye to their 
fitness for cultivating the nobler sentiments. It is a commonplace 
of Greek thought that boys should be taught those things which 
will be of service to them when they become men. To this end 
experience is the most valuable asset. Byron uttered a universally 
accepted dictum when he wrote that the best prophet for the future 
is the past. The past admonishes us quite as often and quite as 
strongly what to leave undone as what to do. Unhappily for them 
the ancient Greeks never learned anything by experience. They 
made the same mistakes and committed the same blunders over 
and over again, as if they were the predestined victims of an evil 
destiny. In modern pedagogy, poetry is much used for purposes 
of instruction. But we select that which in the main portrays man 
at his best; certainly not that which exhibits him at his worst. 
How important elimination in this matter is now considered may 
be seen in the process of making selections from the Bible for the 
use of young persons. Even from those profane authors, who, it is 
assumed, cannot be wholly omitted from the curriculum, we make 
extracts. Bishop Wulfila was convinced more than 1500 years ago 
of the wisdom of omission from manuals of instruction. He 
thought it unwise to translate the Books of Kings in the Old Testa- 
ment for his countrymen, fearing lest the records they contain 
might encourage the fighting propensities of his countrymen, a kind 
of activity to which they were already too prone. The Homeric 
gods no less than the Homeric heroes disregard every prohibition 
of the moral law. They practise almost every vice that enlightened 
communities from time immemorial have endeavoured to reduce to 
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a minimum. They lie, and can hardly be bound by the most 
solemn oaths. They steal, and never hesitate to gain their ends 
by all sorts of deceptions. They display almost as little regard 
for human life as do tigers. They mutilate the dead to gloat their 
savage instincts, and give no quarter to the vanquished foe. The 
men do not know what sexual restraint means. Their object is 
always to attain their immediate ends without the slightest regard 
to the ultimate consequences of their acts. Achilles sacrificed 
twelve Trojan youths to the manes of his dead friend. They had 
done nothing to merit such an end. Ulysses tortures the captive 
suitors, and mocks at their anguish. The Iliad is, above everything 
else, a glorification of slaughter and a palliation of lust. Poseidon 
on one occasion expresses the thought that it would be shameful 
if the gods returned to Olympus without having engaged in a fight. 
He connives at all the misfortunes that befel the Trojan people, 
women and children, as well as men, because Laomedon had with- 
held the promised pay for building their city. All the disasters 
that befel Odysseus were due to Poseidon, who was wroth with 
him for having blinded his son, the horrid, man-eating monster 
Polyphemus. Zeus sends a dream to Agamemnon for the avowed 
purpose of deceiving him, and consents to the proposal of Hera 
to incite Pandarus to commit perjury. Apollo knocks the whip 
out of Diomede’s hand in order to prevent him from winning in 
the chariot race, and Athena contrives to make Aias fall so that 
Odysseus may prove to be the champion runner. Autolycus, the 
grandfather of the same worthy, is spoken of in a tone of com- 
mendation, because he outdid all men in thievery and false swear- 
ing; his skill in these arts was due to the special friendship of 
Hermes, because he was liberal toward the god with his gifts. The 
hero of the Odyssey was the favourite of many of the divinities by 
reason of his fertility in resources; but there was no negative 
command of the moral law that he did not jauntily overstep when 
he thought he could further his interests by so doing. 

Some commentators on the Homeric poems tells us that they 
accord a comparatively high position to women. How this deduc- 
tion is arrived at is hard to see. They are bought and sold like 
cattle. They are not masters of their own bodies. Matrons have 
no value for their own sake, but only for their manual skill, and as 
mothers of actual or prospective fighters. They are bound by the 
strictest rules of chastity, but these rules do not exist for their 
husbands and brothers. These transgress them with impunity and 
without censure. There is no restraint to their desires in any 
direction, except the stern law of necessity. Many encomiums 
have been written upon the parting scene between Hector and 
Andromache. Yet it is but a brief episode in a long story. Further- 
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more, it is a question whether Hector’s advice is to be taken kindly 
or harshly when he tells his wife to look after the affairs of the 
household ; in other words, to mind her own business and he will 
mind his. Penelope remains faithful to her long absent spouse ; 
but he is repeatedly unfaithful to her. She expects nothing else, 
devoted as she is to him. Moreover, the women are as ferocious 
as the men. Hecuba, in her frenzy of grief, wants to devour 
Achilles raw. When Helen utters her lament over the dead body 
of her brother Hector, she finds consolation in the reflection that he 
never upbraided her or spoke an unkind word to her. Evidently. 
he considered her offence venial, although it was the cause of 
innumerable woes to both Greeks and Trojans. Contrast with the 
parting of Hector and Andromache the piteous soliloquy of the 
latter as she looks upon her orphan boy immediately after the 
death of his father with the minute description of the deadly and 
ghastly wounds inflicted that are scattered all through the Iliad, 
and you will see what a subordinate place the display of humani- 
tarian sentiments occupies. “The lance stuck in his belly—And 
smote him with the spear in the throat below the chin, and drove 
the point straight through—The sword cut his head from his 
delicate neck, and sent it rolling like a ball through the throng— 
He planted the spear in the middle of his belly—-He smote 
Hypsenor in the liver beneath the midriff—The lance was fixed in 
his beating heart, that shook the end of his spear—He smote him 
in the midst of his belly and let forth the bowels through the 
corslet—He severed the vein that runs up the back till it reaches 
the neck, and this he severed clean—The arrow went through the 
bladder and came out under the bone—tThe spear struck him at 
the meeting of the head and neck, in the last joint of the spine 
and cut in twain both tendons.—Him did he wound beneath the 
brows at the bases of the eye and drave out the eye-ball, and the 
spear went clean through the eye and through the nape of the neck. 
—tThe bronze point tore through and cut out the entrails—And 
the spear rent the root of the arm from the muscles, and tore it to 
the bone—When he had smitten him on the neck, the blade was 
warm with his blood—And smote his neck behind the ear, and all 
the blade sank in, and naught but the skin held, and the head hung 
slack—And he smote him on the brow with a sharp stone, and his 
brows the stone drave together, and his bone held not, but his eye 
fell to the dust in front of his feet—Then as he fell like a diver 
the knightly Patroklos taunts him with the sneering words: ‘How 
nimble a man, how lightly he diveth. If he were on the teeming 
deep, this man would satisfy many by seeking for oysters, leaping 
from the ship, even if the weather were stormy, so lightly he diveth 
from the chariot into the plain.’ —Hector smote him beneath the 
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jaw and the ear, and the spear drove out his teeth and clave his 
tongue asunder in the midst.” The number of such quotations 
might be greatly increased, but these are sufficient to show that the 
poet knew that would most please his auditors. While it is true 
that the Greeks of the historical age would no longer have found 
gratification in witnessing such scenes as these here portrayed,— 
they were kept from the stage in tragic performances,—they never 
wearied of the recital. The savagery of the Iliad is forcibly and 
succinctly expressed by this saying, found in the nineteenth Book: 
“Wherefore in my heart is no thought of these matters, but of 
slaying, and blood, and the grievous moans of men.” It does not 
even suffice to kill an enemy ; his body must be thrown to the dogs 
and birds of prey, no matter how valiantly he may have defended 
himself. Even those who were too cowardly to meet the foeman 
when alive inflict indignities upon his corpse. When Hector lay 
dead, “other sons of the Achzans ran up around him, nor did any 
stand by but wounded him.” And what a trivial theme for an 
epic! the wrath of a young man because he had been unjustly 
deprived of a captive slave woman by a stronger. Moreover, the 
man who was guilty of the seizure was of the same type, although it 
may be said to his credit that he was ultimately willing to restore 
his prize. The only other poem with which the Iliad may fittingly 
be compared is the “ Nibelungenlied.” Notwithstanding their wide 
diversity, both are true epics. Of both the authors are unknown, 
and keep their personality invisible in the background. Both deal 
with conditions that are separated by centuries. Over both hangs 
a dark cloud of fate, which is visible only at intervals, like a land- 
scape illumined by flashes of lightning at night when the sky is 
covered by a thunderstorm. But how much more dignified, if a 
quarrel can have dignity, is the younger production! “From 
quarrel of two women died heroes soon full many a one.” In both 
the supernatural plays an important part, albeit much less in the 
later than in the earlier production. When we examine the two 
from the ethical point of view, the Germanic poem stands 
almost infinitely higher. It is much nearer the ideal standpoint 
toward which organized society has been striving almost from time 
immemorial. When Hagen seeks to get possession of the horde, 
Gunther replies, speaking of his sister: “The treasure is hers, and 
freedom, too. Wherefore shall I prevent her whate’er therewith 
to do?” We are shown a “spacious hall and wide, Where kings 
and stately ladies sate them side by side.” King Gunther is lenient 
even to those who had fought against him, for “ toward his enemies 
also his gentle bearing might ye see.” When Luedegast had been 
restored to health from his wounds he offered to Siegfried a ransom 
for his life. But his recent antagonist refuses to accept anything, 
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and asks only a pledge of friendship and the permanent cessation 
of hostilities. The Homeric gods possess some moral attributes. 
Zeus pours forth rain when he is angry with men who devise 
crooked judgments, and drive out justice, and reck not of the 
vengeance of the immortals. The gods, and the supreme god above 
all, are angry at Achilles because he refuses to give back the corpse 
of Hector to his friends. They do not love froward deeds. They 
reverence justice and the righteous acts of men. They take on all 
manner of shapes, and go about among men in order to behold the 
violent and righteous deeds of men. On the other hand, whenever 
a difference arose among the gods, the whole aim of each party was 
to get the better of the other without the slightest consideration 
of the moral qualities of the means employed. The Greeks of the 
historical period did not often seek to gain their ends by wholly 
despicable means, although they occasionally evaded by a quibble 
the fulfilment of the most solemn compact. Even after they had 
called themselves Christians for almost fifteen hundred years it was 
not always possible to devise any form of oath that would bind 
them in their conflicts with the Turks. The admiration of the 
Romans for Greek literature was unbounded. It was hardly less 
for their great thinkers. But of the average Greek in both the 
republican and the imperial era they had a rather poor opinion. It 
was not a delusion that was cherished by Polybius when he main- 
tained that the Romans gained the mastery over his countrymen 
because they were worthier. 

It is not here maintained that the moral standard of the Greeks 
was prevented from rising by their devotion to Homer. One may 
affirm of them what Abraham Lincoln is reported to have remarked 
to a young man who asked his opinion about some original poetry: 
“For a person who would like that sort of a thing it is just what 
he would like.” The persistent study of the Homeric poems, how- 
ever, was not without its influence in holding popular morality at a 
low ebb, because it kept constantly before the youth a state of 
society that was very little influenced by ethical motives. They 
persistently looked backward when they should have looked for- 
ward. They admired divinities and men who practised nearly all 
the vices which it is the constant aim of every enlightened and 
progressive community to outgrow as rapidly as possible. Al- 
though the Greek thinkers explained away the ethical crudities of 
an earlier age their explanations had little effect upon a populace 
which seems never to have been able to take the world seriously, 
or to realize the importance of individual responsibility, except when 
engaged in fighting. After the Romans had restrained their belli- 
gerent propensities they were good for little. Their morals did 
not improve visibly for more than a thousand years, perhaps not for 
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even a longer period, notwithstanding their formal conversion to 
Christianity. In the very nature of the case a book-religion 
cannot grow. Its tenets are fixed for all time. But if, in addition 
to its doctrines, it inculcates lofty ethical principles, it erects a goal 
which its votaries strive to attain as best they may. Herein 
Judaism and Christianity differ from all other religions. Both are 
a code of morals, as well as a ritual of ceremonies. Hence, the 
Jews and the Christians strove after a higher moral ideal than the 
pagans, with here and there an exception, among whom they dwelt. 
This fact is abundantly attested by the heathen writers in the early 
centuries. The votaries of the new religion were despised by the 
friends of the old because of their assumed superiority. It is 
probable that the Bible, during the Middle Age, had little influence 
upon the Christian world directly; indirectly it had a good deal. 
If the public morals of Europe in the fifteenth century were no 
better than they were in the fifth, they were not worse. It is 
probable they were better. On the other hand, there is little 
doubt that the morals of the pagan world were at a lower ebb in 
the second century than they were in the time of Plato. There 
are always a few men, even in the most corrupt era, who have 
sufficient moral strength to maintain a high level of conduct, no 
matter what their environment; on the other hand, there are many 
who are able to achieve a fair measure of success if they have 
continually before them a noble exemplar. Seneca lays much 
stress on this fact in his ethical treatises. As long, then, as the 
Greek youth were fed on such pedagogical provender as was fur- 
nished by the Homeric epics, their moral nature was not only 
starved, it was asphyxiated. According to such a standard men 
might achieve imperishable renown in spite of perfidy, unchastity, 
truculence, and an utter disregard of human life. In fact, these and 
kindred vices would be an advantage rather than a hindrance. Most 
boys are young savages. Like the heroes of Homer, they generally 
prefer to settle their disputes by force of arms rather than by 
arbitration. And the reciprocal harangues often indulged in by the 
modern incipient warriors have generally about as much bearing on 
the merits of the controversy as had those delivered on the plains 
of Troy. If modern boys do not fight as frequently as did the men 
of yore, it is because of the restraining influence of parents and 
teachers. The world has been slowly learning that a dispute 
settled by a fight is not settled at all, but only ended or postponed. 
Human passions have not been eliminated; they are merely sup- 
pressed or kept under control. H. T. Finck says, in his “ Primitive 
Love and Love Stories”: “Homer alone, with the prophetic 
instinct of genius, could have conceived such a touch of modern 
sentiment toward animals so utterly foreign to ancient ideas; and 
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he alone could have put such a sentiment of wife-love into the 
mouth of the Trojan Hector—a barbarian whose ideal of manliness 
and greatness consisted in bringing home blood-stained spoils of 
the enemy.” Mr. Finck is mistaken. When Ulysses wiped away 
a tear at the sight of his wretched dog Argos, he did nothing 
incompatible with his cruelty on other occasions. In our day some 
women manifest more solicitude for their dogs than for their 
children. No man is a barbarian at all times and under all circum- 
stances, and there are few men who do not lapse into barbarism 
under malign influences. Even Alba wept as he looked upon the 
execution of Egmont and Hoorn. When his heart was not 
hardened by religious bigotry and political fanaticism, it was as 
tender as that of ten thousand other men. Progress results from 
the efforts of the masses to attain ideals proclaifnmed by men of 
exceptional prescience. It has often been said that the French 
Revolution is contained in embryo in the writings of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. Yet the ideals to which they gave currency 
among their countrymen had long been recognized, and were more 
fully set forth in the Bill of Rights. Most of the doctrines preached 
by this trio are now accepted in all enlightened countries and 
embodied in the constitutions of their governments. When they 
began to be disseminated through the press, and taught in the 
schools, they made rapid progress. The ideals set by a few men 
became the goal to be striven for by the many. 

The ancient Greeks had no code of morals like that found in 
the New Testament. Although many of its precepts are little 
heeded, familiarity with them in all Protestant ccuntries has not 
been without its effect. The doctrine that man’s highest duty is to 
promote peace, and to make himself as efficient as possible in civil 
life rather than to stir up war in order that he may display his 
physical prowess, had no champion among the Greeks of the olden 
time. Socrates eschewed politics with the distinctly avowed object 
of prolonging his life. The ancient Greek thinkers were nearly all 
pessimists. They sought their ideals in their own past; hence all 
of them were very imperfect. 

The continual admiration for Homer can be best explained 
by the evolutionary hypothesis. No matter how far some men 
have progressed beyond the primitive stage, few have outgrown 
completely the bloody instincts of our primitive ancestors, the 
period when every man’s hand was against almost every other man 
and against every living creature that offered the prospect of food. 
When Homer’s gods and men were not quarrelling they were 
feasting. Like children they delighted, above everything else, in 
what was good to eat. The Iliad is one vast panorama, the scenes 
of which are continually shifting. The interest never flags. Every- 
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thing is so clear that the hearer or reader is never put to the trouble 
of reflecting what the author means, except in the case of a few 
words that are unimportant. Within certain rather narrow limits 
they exhibit a keen observation of natural phenomena, and a pro- 
found insight into the ways and motives of men. Albeit, if you 
eliminate the fighting and the feasting, and the preparations there- 
for, more than half of the Iliad at least has been taken away. But 
it will always have its admirers, in spite of much that is coarse and 
revolting to a refined taste. Although both tragedy and comedy 
have their roots in the Homeric epics, it is the latter only that from 
the first had divested itself of almost all traces of its origin, and 
become thoroughly human and humane. In fact, from its incep- 
tion, it seems to have been an unconscious effort to mitigate the 
unpitying harshness of its model. There is no animal, except man, 
that laughs and feels sympathy for his fellow beings in distress. 
But Greek tragedy dealt with characters belonging to such a remote 
past that their vicissitudes did not affect the audience very power- 
fully. Recent tragedy, by bringing on the stage contemporary or 
almost contemporaneous dramatis persone, appeals stirringly to 
the spectators. Moreover, its chief purpose is to instruct, while 
that of ancient Greece was to entertain. The tragedies of the 
Eliabethan are, as well as those of the older French period, rarely 
touched upon current events and conditions, except when they set 
forth truths of universal validity. It must be said that, on the 
whole, modern tragedy is immeasurably superior to that of the 
ancients, while comedy has advanced but little, if at all, except in 
the matter of scenic accessories. 


CHAS H. SUPER. 
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ROME AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 


IT is by no means the intention of the writer here to rip open old 
wounds and sores in the sphere of religion, in face of the fact recog- 
nised by all sensible men, to whatever sect or denomination they 
may belong, that such wounds or sores inflicted in the past are now 
well beyond the stage of convalescence, and on the high road to 
become again sound and healthy parts of the social organism, thanks 
to the true spirit of toleration and progress, sociai and mutual rela- 
tions, which exists at the present day amongst the various religious 
communities, and ever tends to become more close year after year. 
But when we see men at the present day, a small section, it is true, 
the modern Tooley Street Tailors, keeping the flag of sectarian 
bitterness flying, and inciting their poor deluded camp followers to 
violence and open rebellion, while they, the leaders, pull the wires 
in security and secret conclave, and ever keep dinning in the ears 
of their listeners such bogeys and war whoops as “ Home Rule is 
Rome Rule,” that Rome is the inveterate foe of liberty of conscience, 
freedom and progress, and so forth, I think it is not inopportune at 
this juncture to turn the search light upon these assertions and 
counter-assertions, by way of a little historical analysis and research 
to see if we can find any substantial element of truth in them. 
At the outset, I begin by expressly denying one charge, 
namely, that the Catholic Church “maintains a claim of 
punishing heretics or non-Catholics with penalties, imprisonment, 
torture, or death”; and I assert, on the contrary, that she disclaims 
the power of so doing. Pope Leo the Great, who flourished in the 
fourth century, writing about the Manichean heretics, who, as he 
asserted, “laid all modesty, law and order aside, prohibiting the mat- 
rimonial connection, and subverting all law, human and divine,” says 
that “the ecclesiastical lenity was content, even in this case, with the 
sacerdotal judgment, and avoided all sanguinary punishments,” how- 
ever the secular power might inflict them for the well-being of the 
State. In the same century, two Spanish Bishops, Ithacius and 
Idacius, having interfered in the capital punishment of certain 
heretics, both St. Ambrose and St. Martin refused to hold 
communion with them, even to gratify an Emperor, whose clemency 
they were soliciting on behalf of certain clients. Long before 
their time, Tertullian had taught that “it does not belong to religion 
to enforce religion.” Conversion with its alternative the sword is 
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a Moslem practice, but certainly not a Catholic one. When St. 
Augustine and his companions, the envoys of Pope Gregory the 
Great, had converted King Ethelbert to the Christian faith, they 
particularly inculcated to him not to use forcible means to induce 
any of his subjects to follow his example, and as the canon law of 
the Church stood then, so likewise does it stand to-day, rendering 
all those who have actively concurred in the death or mutilation of 
any human being, whether Catholic or heretic, Jew or pagan, incap- 
able of being promoted to holy orders, or of exercising those orders 
if they have actually received them. And where an ecclesiastical 
judge or tribunal has, after due examination, pronounced that any 
person accused of obstinate heresy is actually guilty of it, he is 
required by the Church expressly to declare in her name that her 
power extends no further than such decisions; and in case the 
obstinate heretic is liable, by the laws of the State, to suffer death 
or mutilation, the judge is required to pray for his pardon. Even 
the Council of Constance, in condemning John Huss of heresy, 
declared that its power extended no further. But it does not re- 
quire the historical knowledge of a Gibbon or a Lord Macaulay, 
nor the intuition of an Aristotle, to know that there have been 
heresies, in the past, which have preached and taught doctrines that 
were subversive of the established governments, anarchical and re- 
bellious in the extreme, some of them even as bad as the modern 
heresy in Ulster at the present day, and which, if allowed to reign 
unchecked would have soon brought society and all law and order 
into chaos and moral depravity. Hence it does not belong to the 
Catholic Church to prevent princes and states from exercising their 
just authority in repressing and punishing them. Who would ever 
think of condemning the Church of England as intolerant, because 
the State or the secular power with which she is bound up and iden- 
tified suppressed the Houndsditch anarchists? It is the simplest thing 
in the world to invent political and anarchical systems, and find re- 
fuge while preaching them under the hypocritical mantle of religion, 
and for the life of me I cannot see the difference between Hounds- 
ditch’s political philosophy and that of hysterical, fanatical Ulster, 
only that the former keeps religion out of the question altogether, 
while the latter would try and obsess us with the delusion that their 
brutal and fiendish conduct towards their Catholic fellowmen was in 
defence of those liberties which the sacred name of religion stands 
for. But what, after all, is the source from which they draw their 
arguments of Home Rule being Rome Rule, and the intolerant atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church in general towards non-Catholics? It 
is, I presume, from the third canon of the fourth Lateran Council, 
A.D. 1215, by the tenour of which temporal lords and magistrates 
were required to exterminate all heretics from their respective terri- 
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tories, under pain of these being confiscated to their Sovereign 
Princes if they were laymen, and to their several Churches in case 
they were clergymen. On this canon the whole superstructure 
of charges of intolerance is based: that Rome teaches the exter- 
mination of heretics, and also requires those of her communion to 
aid and assist in this work of destruction at all times and in all 
places; but first must be remembered the nature of this Council, 
the age which it was held in, those who were present, and by whose 
authority these decrees of a temporal nature were passed. There 
were then present, besides the Pope and the Bishops, either in per- 
son or by their ambassadors, the Greek and the Latin Emperors, 
the Kings of England, France, Hungary, the Sicilies, Arragon, 
Cyprus, and Jerusalem, and the representatives of many other 
principalities and states. So that, in fact, this Council was a con- 
gress of Christendom, temporal as well as spiritual. We must, in 
the next place, remember the principal business which drew them 
together: it was the common cause of Christianity and_human 
nature, namely, the extirpation of the Manichean heresy, which 
taught that there were two first principles of deities; one of them 
the creator of devils, of animal flesh, of wine, of the Old Testa- 
ment, and other alleged evils; the other the author of good spirits 
and the New Testament, that unnatural lusts were lawful, but the 
propagation of the human species unlawful; that perjury was per- 
mitted to them. This detestable heresy, which had caused so much 
wickedness and bloodshed in the preceding centuries, broke out 
with fresh fury in the twelfth century throughout different parts ot 
Europe, more particularly in the neighbourhood of Albi in Lan- 
guedoc, where they were supported by the powerful Counts of 
Toulouse, Comminges, Foix, and other feudatory princes, as also 
by numerous bodies of banditti. They set their sovereigns at 
defiance, carrying fire and sword through their dominions, murder- 
ing their subjects, particularly the clergy, burning the churches and 
monasteries ; in short, waging civil war with them, and at the same 
time with Christianity, morality and human nature itself; casting 
the Bibles into the jakes, profaning the altar plate, and practising 
their detestable rites for the extinction of the human species. It 
was to put an end to these horrors that the great Lateran Council 
was held in the year 1215. The Protestant historian Mosheim 
gives a graphic account of the shocking violation of decency, and 
other crimes of which the Albigenses, brethren of the free spirit, 
were guilty in the 13th century. The decree of the Council re- 
garded only the prevailing heretics of that time; who, “though 
wearing different faces,’ being indifferently called Albigenses, 
Cathari, Poplicolz, Patarini, Bulgari, and other names, were never- 
theless all linked together by the same bonds of Manicheism. Nor 
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was this exterminating canon ever put in force against any other 
heretics except the Albigenses; nor even against them, except in 
the case of the above-named counts. It was never so much as 
published or talked of in these islands; but it is chiefly the 
Smithfield fires of Queen Mary’s reign which furnish matter for the 
inexhaustible charges of Roman intolerance, by the hysterical lambs 
of the present day. Well, if Queen Mary was a persecutor, it was 
not in virtue of the tenets of her religion, or any mandate from 
Rome that she was so. As to the instructions which the Pope sent 
her for her conduct on the throne, there is not a word to recommend 
persecution ; nor is there in the Synod which the Pope’s Legate, 
Cardinal Pole, held at that time, one word, as Burnet remarks, in 
favour of persecuting. On the contrary, it cannot be denied that 
the first reformers in this and in other countries were possessed of 
and actuated by a spirit of violence and rebellion. Lady Jane was 
set up and supported in opposition to the daughters of King Henry 
by all the chief men of the party, both Churchmen and laymen. 
Mary had hardly forgiven this rebellion when a fresh one was 
raised against her by the Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
all the leading Protestants. In the meantime, her life was attempted 
by some of them and her death was publicly prayed for by others ; 
while Knox and Goodman, on the other side of the Tweed, were 
publishing books against the Monstrous Regimen of Women and 
inciting the people of England, as well as Scotland, to put their 
Jezebel to death. On the other hand, the charge of intolerance can- 
not be brought against the next Catholic Sovereign, James II. He 
used his best endeavours to obtain safety and an asylum for the 
Protestant exiles, who flocked to England from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and lost his crown in 
the cause of toleration, his declaration of liberty of conscience 
having been the determining cause of his deposition. The learned 
Bergier defies Protestants of that age to mention so much as a town 
in which their predecessors, on becoming masters of it, tolerated a 
single Catholic. Rousseau, who was educated a Protestant, says 
that “the Reformation was intolerant from its cradle,” and its 
authors “universally persecutors.” Bayle, who was a Calvinist, has 
published much the same thing; in fine, the Huguenot minister, 
Jurieu, acknowledges “that Geneva, Switzerland, the Republics, 
the electors and princes of the empire, England, Scotland, Sweden, 
and Denmark had all employed the power of the State to abolish 
Popery, and establish the Reformation.” Then what about Luther? 
Finding his new religion, which he had submitted to the Pope, con- 
demned by him, he immediately sounded the trumpet of persecution 
and murder against the Pontiff and all his supporters, in the follow- 
ing terms: “If we send thieves to the gallows, and robbers to the 
block, why do we not fall on those masters of perdition, the Popes, 
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Cardinals, and Bishops, with all our force, and not give over till we 
have bathed our hands in their blood.” He calls the Pope “a mad 
wolf, against whom everyone ought to take arms, without waiting for 
an order from the magistrate.” He adds, “If you fall before the 
beast has received his mortal wound, you will have but one thing to 
be sorry for, that you did not bury your dagger in his breast. All 
that defend him must be treated like a band of robbers, be they 
kings or be they Czsars.” So these are the men who are held up to 
us at the present day as the champions of toleration, freedom, and 
liberty. Then we have another in the person of John Calvin, not 
content with the burning of Servetus, beheading Gruet, and per- 
secuting other distinguished Protestants. He set up a 
consistorial inquisition at Geneva for forcing everyone to 
conform to his opinions, and required that the magis- 
trates should punish whomsoever this consistory  con- 
demned. To come to our own islands here, the reign of anarchy 
and fanatical intolerance was no less supreme. What schoolboy 
has not heard of the murder of Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, in Scotland, the arrogant, treasonable, and rebellious 
attitude of Knox towards his lawful Sovereign, simply because she 
professed the religion of her ancestors, not to speak of the terrible 
butcheries of Catholics by Elizabeth and Henry VIII. and later 
the cruel penal laws? The crimes and persecutions perpetrated 
under them would fill volumes. But all this is past and gone for 
ever, cast into the limbo of oblivion, into the dead past, by the 
millions of God-fearing and law-abiding Catholics and Protestants 
alike, throughout the civilised world. It is only in Ulster, a little 
corner of Ireland, that we find the lineal descendants, the ideal 
representatives of those intolerant fanatics of the past. How dif- 
ferent is the position in the whole south of Ireland, where Catholics 
are in an overwhelming majority. There we find the true spirit of 
harmony between the two parties. Why is this so? Because the hydra- 
headed monster bigotry is absent. But Home Rule will come; it 
is inevitable. Progress is the law of the universe, and Home Rule 
is only a phase of that onward march of progress. As well might 
the hydra-heads train and drill to keep back or intercept the return 
of Halley’s comet, or a future eclipse of the sun. Home Rule has 
its source and bed-rock down deep in the antecedent aspirations 
of the Celtic race; nay, in the antecedent aspirations of the human 
race itself, for it stands for freedom and liberty, and history points 
to the fate which overtook at all times the stiff necks, that stood in 
the path of the irresistible current of human progress. They have 
been simply swept aside, and left their bleached and clarified bones 
in the highways and by-ways as warnings and sign-posts for future 
generations to be wise in their own age. 
P. McCorMICckK. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


THE divorce of religion from morality has become so wide and deep 
that the worst driver in the world could take a coach and’ four 
between the two. Indeed, it is now a great and growing scandal. 
The division, the estrangement, the antagonism, all conspicuously 
point towards the necessity of a new synthesis, a readjustment of 
religious landmarks, a fresh configuration of the essentials, whether 
the inward contents or outward relations. Christianity is even now 
being redefined and re-stated, to harmonise with modern conditions. 
Morality has gone forward, and religion has lagged behind or gone 
backward, when it has not stood still—an almost impossible and 
inconceivable attitude, in a world of perpetual flux or movement. 
Not that morality has changed so much, though changed it has, as 
that religion presents a totally different front (an unprogressive 
front) to the claims and needs of the present day. Old-fashioned 
orthodoxy, the still popular form of Christianity, bears about as 
much resemblance to the real thing as Brussels sprouts to Brussels 
carpets. Its irrelevance, its inadequacy, its fossilisation, clamour 
(nay, positively shout) for speedy rectification and redress. We 
want a revolution. The whole body of dead dogmas and idle 
anachronisms and petrified principles must go into the melting pot. 
There is nothing sacrosanct in obsolete institutions or obsolete 
teaching. Even the great and glorious British Constitution, “the 
palladium of liberty,” has been cast in the crucible, and is emerging 
already in a startlingly new and different shape. Morality now, un- 
fortunately, says one thing and religion another. They possess 
little or nothing in common, except a mere bowing acquaintance. 
The one has advanced, developing fresh and fuller meanings, and 
the other remains an incoherent chaos of confused and opposing 
doctrines, when not merely a set of solemn catchwords and empty 
phrases. To be religious is very far from being moral. We might 
often almost say, to adapt a well known dictum, the greater saint 
the greater the sinner. The biggest and blackest rogue in 
Christendom may be a pillar of the Church—at least, a buttress 
from outside, if only a flying buttress—and at the same time a 
promoter of bubble companies and every kind of commercial dis- 
honesty. 
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The future of the world, from the highest point of view, the 
spiritual side, rests with the Affirmations. But, at present, the 
Negations, especially in the Conformist creeds, appear to hold the 
upper hand. It is such easy work for the priest to say no when the 
prophet says yes. We have forgotten, if we ever knew, the fact 
that nothing has become a real possession (a positive and energising 
truth, a dynamic centre of vital action) until we have made it our 
own. Veritas operando apparet. The prohibitions of mere creeds 
and cults, however justifiable and useful at first as measures of self- 
defence, if not protected and qualified quickly by needful exten- 
sions, tend to fix what is essentially fluid and adventurous and aggres- 
sive. We should remember that religion needs a soul a thousand 
times more than a body—though, of course, it wants a body as well 
as a soul—unless, indeed, the soul of everything means nothing. 
The inner untruthfulness, so riotously conspicuous in the Church 
now, saps life at its very foundations. It lays a dead hand on 
aspirations and ideals, and prevents them from becoming achieve- 
ments and actualities. It refuses to recognise that antagonism, 
which marks and accompanies all true progress in the knowledge 
and power for the good. Our business, the business of specula- 
tion, the advance guard of thought, consists in an effort to discover 
the new in the old, the future in the past, the whole in the part, 
unity in difference, the life process in the time process, the absolute 
and eternal in the relative and ephemeral. Most of us exist in a 
world of unrealities, and we are not real ourselves. We lie at the 
mercy of barren conceptions and signs and symbols and abstrac- 
tions. We have no character of our own, and simply reflect the 
character of the particular medium or society. Few, indeed, ever 
stop to criticise themselves, or their beliefs, or to put any vital con- 
tents into their dearest and most obstinate convictions. The vast 
majority of presumably intelligent and educated persons move about 
like anemic phantoms in a foolish phantasmagoria of much ado 
about nothing. They regard life from the without to the within, 
when it ought to be entirely the other way. Religion should direct 
us and furnish us, and give us the driving forces of continually fresh 
and expansive ideas. It cannot be restricted to the broadest and 
most comprehensive formule. It soon bursts the confining bands 
and goes onward and upward. Religious professors forget that it 
must be not only dependent but independent, and combines the 
two, and dependence cannot be glorified at the cost of independence. 
That leads alone to death. The orthodox custom of abasing man 
and exalting God defeats its own object. For we magnify God 
just by magnifying man. Even mystical religion fails here com- 
pletely, and is far too negative and vague and visionary. Anthopor- 
morphism constitutes a large and important and fruitful element in 
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any fruitful and permanent and fluid religion. The instinct of the 
Semites was true, in the affirmation of life, and the instinct of those 
Aryans was false in the negation of life. The amor eternitatis 
will always predominate, and justify itself by new unfoldings of 
reality. Religion loses all its efficiency and fertility when not in 
the order, the cosmic curve, the one Divine direction, and unless it 
speaks through culture, art, science, and philosophy. But to preach 
what nobody now believes, and to instruct children in venerable 
fallacies and pious fables, the absurdity and immorality of which 
the youngest rapidly perceive, can only widen the divorce between 
the ethical and the Christian positions. We may allow the dis- 
tinction of formal truth and intrinsic truth, but this distinction does 
not find any place here. Nemo contra deum nisi deus ipse. God 
must be inconsistent, if we may venture to use the expression, in 
His conduct, which inevitably varies with varying conditions, but He 
remains unchanging and unchangeable in character. He alone can 
afford to contradict Himself without reproach. He alone is able 
to unite both the Yea and the Nay. And the developing revelation 
in the Old Testament might have taught us, as prophet succeeds 
prophet, with something new as well as something true, that institu- 
tional religion, unless continually re-accommodated to the day and 
its necessities, is a curse and not a blessing. 

“The righteous are accustomed to consider themselves sinners, 
and the sinners righteous.” Pascal here, as always, hits the mark 
—rem acu tetigit. The absurd importance attached to orthodoxy 
by people who misunderstand it entirely and thus misrepresent it, 
if we mean by orthodoxy the average level of ordinary teaching and 
popular belief, has dethroned and superseded the function of ethics. 
The scoundrel, on whatever scale, who professes certain tenets of 
his particular school in theology, so long as he remains sound, may 
sin and break almost every commandment to his heart’s content. 
This appears to be one of the natural and inevitable results flowing 
from the abuse of the right of private judgment or private stupidity. 
It puts the accident before the essence, the external before the in- 
ternal and eternal Faulty or defective statements soon lose the 
little meaning they had at first, perhaps not altogether insufficient 
for atime. But when the spirit has evaporated, the dead husks and 
forms can do no good, and only prove mischievous and soul-degrad- 
ing encumbrances. Eucken has rashly asserted that to call God 
or make God variable is to surrender Truth. On the contrary, 
if He were never inconsistent He would be no use to us and would 
deny Himself. Life means metabolism or change or growth, and 
we worship God as the Life or the Principle of Evolution. He 
reveals the unity of His Character through the differences and para- 
logisms of His Conduct. This the orthodoxast, who makes a fetish 
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of his Bible or sound views or traditional shibboleths, emptied of 
all moral significance, does not understand. If he holds fast the 
creed or crochets of his party all must be well. He lives in the 
letter, in the fixed, in the dead or dying symbolism. He enter- 
tains no idea, that every good thing rests at last in immediacy, and 
roots in the ultimate and axiomatic, which perpetually passes from 
shape to shape, and from one opinion or presentment to another. 
And so he never feels the healthy and helpful contradictions in life, 
which evidence something vaster and higher and more spiritual. He 
does not even perceive that the very existence of evil bears witness 
against itself, and witness to the good. Dwelling in a world of 
inner unveracity and outward loyalty to certain superficial fallacies 
or obsolete forms, he thinks the latter everything and the spirit 
nothing. And he never gets beyond an idle and stereotyped 
moralism, the caricature of morality. The simplest problems to the 
orthodoxast are no problems, because they do not exist. For in- 
stance, Si Deus, unde malum? Si non Deus, unde bonum? “If 
there is a God, whence comes the evil? If there is no God, whence 
comes the good? This question, so universal, so insoluble, which 
compels us to limit either the Goodness or the Power of God, never 
gives him a moment’s trouble. Mens (non) agitat molem. He is 
a lump of stereotyped stupidity, without anything that could even 
by courtesy alone be called a mind. Could he conceivably feel 
himself a discrowned and disinherited King? Content with a sur- 
face consistency, he has no idea that a rational inconsistency may 
be, and often is, a Divine virtue. The divorce of the religious from 
the spiritual has inexorably proceeded in its divorce from the 
ethical. And when any faith refuses to meet the dialectic of life, 
it signs its own death-warrant. Real religion invites criticism, and 
rushes to meet any new light, however disturbing it may appear at 
first. The survival of ancient and obsolete dogmas means the 
criterion of the external and transitory. No competent teacher 
now would speak of God as mainly or entirely revealed externally. 
But the appeal would rather be to that inner necessity of an inner 
veracity down in the depths of our nature, in the life process and 
in the spiritual life, far beyond the distinctions of object and sub- 
ject—that fundamental experience, which is the energising Divinity. 
And unless we are problems to ourselves, and, indeed, unless every- 
thing is on one side, at any rate, a problem with unknown implica- 
tions, we can have little or no content and character. It is just the 
innermost and ultimate antagonism which all who think and feel 
must recognise, that reveals God in man and man in God. The 
mystics, on the other hand, by renouncing reason or endeavouring 
to rise above it or get beyond it, may easily fall below it, and 
frequently do. This seems also the danger of Bergson’s philosophy. 
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But, dangerous as such procedure must be, it can never be half so 
deadly as the religionism which practically, if not in so many words, 
repudiates morality, putting the letter in the place of the thing, 
the symbol before the reality, the form above the interior truth. 
Our faith should be, in its relations with the world, a working selec- 
tion of spiritual facts. Yet it must have behind it all the dynamic 
treasures of the spiritual whole. Each new creation, or develop- 
ment of real verity, is necessarily a destructive as well as a con- 
structive birth. The religious process passes from grave to grave, 
but every grave proves an incunabulum. And we find every grave 
lies open, and sends forth a fresh Christ (so to speak) in fresh 
resurrection power. For were the Cross not an eternal truth God 
Himself could not be eternal. Incarnation follows Incarnation, 
Crucifixion Crucifixion, Ascension Ascension, and Pentecost Pente- 
cost. This has nothing in common with Destiny, Eucken’s God, 
but flows from the very nature of Divinity, which must be the best 
possible Being, and therefore self-sacrificing. Luther even realised 
this, when he taught that growth in Christian grace implied a greater 
subjection to evil and suffering and death. But the “ orthodoxast,” 
in his fool’s paradise of a symmetry that is a cemetery has no con- 
ception that no truth, no hegemonic principle, can be true or hege- 
monic without continuously offering us something. The novelty 
of truth, not the antiquity, makes it truth. Were it not incessantly 
denying itself, and incessantly unfolding something unprecedented 
and unparalleled—did not the positive re-establish itself and re- 
affirm itself by the negative, and in its eternal otherness—truth 
would be falsehood. Thus alone does the world renew its youth, 
by the two profound moments of affirmation and negation, the ever- 
lasting Yea and the everlasting Nay. Novelty, the new heaven 
and the new earth, arise from this unceasing clash. And were not 
truth perpetually fleeting it would possess no fixity. But the very 
fluidness of its nature insures this—namely, the presence of the 
permanent factor, the dynamic element, which makes itself im- 
mortal by submitting to mortal changes. We find given freedom 
and necessity, the mechanical and the unmechanical, the material 
and the spiritual, law and lawlessness. No thought can reconcile 
them. But these opposites solve themselves in action. 

There should be no divorce between religion and morality, be- 
cause they spring from the same root and work towards the same 
goal. They begin in God, operate with God and end in God—the 
sum of all starting points and all ends (or new commencements) in 
reality. Even if, in some practical and even theoretical points, they 
may appear incompatible, we know by this time no unity to be so 
profound and powerful and organic as the union of opposites. We 
all who think agree that religion cannot be for a moment held as 
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convertible with mere eudemonism. And yet the average or- 
dinary professing Christian uses his creed as a mere something by 
which he may conjure, and it forms no real part of his life. He is 
himself a ceremony and nothing more. The formalities through 
which he goes have nothing whatever in common with his conduct. 
He says one thing and does another, or does the contrary. His 
morality stands on a far lower level than that of so-called worldlings 
and sinners. The very hooligans and harlots often rise ethically 
above him. If he happens to be a trustee, for instance, so long as 
he observes all the outward attitudes, the prayers and “ poojah,” 
and conforms to the obvious requirements that meet the public eye 
and public approval, he finds no moral scruples to prevent him from 
embezzling the funds at his disposal. He will rob the orphan and 
the widow without compunction, if he regularly occupies a certain 
pew in a certain church, and subscribes to the right kind of charities 
and talks the orthodox and unmeaning twaddle of his friends and 
fellow worshippers. He uses his particular cult as a cloak and a 
coat of whitewash. And then—eccat fortiter—he sins with a 
light heart and sins again. He has no conception that unless reli- 
gion means soul-winning and soul-building—unless it works on the 
highest possible ethical lines, it is not religion at all. But, instead, 
he prefers to demoralise it, or to ignore the moral aspect utterly 
and entirely. We may not separate the two, and shut them up in 
different water-tight compartments. For they interpenetrate each 
other. Both are great cosmic movements, mutually helpful, alike 
competitive and co-operative, forces at once critical and creative. 
A famous philosopher has maintained that no province can prove 
anything outside its own grip. But who wants vulgar proof in the 
highest matters? It is surely, as Browning knew and taught, in the 
subtle suggestions, in the delicate and unexpressed intimations, in 
the shadowy references, that we learn the most. The grasp may 
be low and little, and not much beyond the dust, but with our 
reach we may touch the stars. A closed system, whether in religion 
or in ethics, must be fatal to either. The morality of a Benvenuto 
Cellini would not be good enough for the slums at the present day. 
The hierodule of old had some excuse for her unchastity, which 
was an integral part of her religion, but the prostitute of the present 
day, whether titled or untitled, possesses none—though she may be 
a regular and devout church-goer. In their business or ‘a their 
pleasure the sinners too often put the saints to shame. They 
are more honest, more reliable, more straightforward, more truthful, 
more trustworthy. They tell fewer lies, they break fewer command- 
ments, they make fewer scandals. The “saint” (we need only 
refer generally to the public press) is petty and parsimonious, un- 
charitable, relentlessly unforgiving, a false friend, and an ignoble 
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enemy. He cheerfully does evil every day that good may come. 
With a royal generosity he empties the contents of his neighbour’s 
pocket into the offertory plate. With loud and confident tones he 
confesses the sins of others, preferably of those who differ from 
him as to the colour of a stole, or the length of a surplice. Did 
not the Rabbis teach that man could only forgive three times? But 
the modern Rabbi, the nominal Christian, finds once far too much 
for him. He delights to play the old Testament part of Satan, at 
least as represented by Job and Zechariah, where he poses as the 
agent and not the enemy of God. Soul-murder, or the defamation 
of character, form his favourite pastime. The subjects of Khammu- 
rabi knew and acted better than he. And the Urabunna tribe who 
believe in re-incarnation and the alternation cf sex, display more 
the true spirit of Christianity—“the religion of all poor devils.” 
From their behaviour one might sometimes imagine the “saints” 
worship a God who would be the devil of every honest man. We 
seem transported back to Qat of the Melanesians, or Quetzalcoatl 
of the Mexicans, or Huirakocha of Peru. If only the mere pro- 
fessor of Christianity could test his habitual conduct by any ethical 
criterion, he would be astounded at the violent contradiction be- 
tween the two. They lie poles apart. And yet he acts in the 
name and under the garb of religion, as much as the most super- 
stitious savage with his incantations and magical rites. Like the 
French revolutionist in the Terror, he says practically, to those who 
disagree with him, Sots mon frére, ou je te tue. 


The trouble of our time is the inconsistency of Christians, or 
the terrible divorce between religion and morality, profession and 
practice, the divided voice, the trumpet that gives an uncertain 
sound. The caricature of our faith, offered by the vast majority 
of believers, has been rejected, and justly rejected, by the common 
sense of the masses. We shall be told that the Higher Criticism 
must be held responsible for the doubt and indifference or open 
hostility of to-day. Nothing of the kind. The more criticism we 
get, if only learned and temperate, the better for us all—and not 
less criticism. Light slays but what deserves to die. Ignorant 
bigots complain of holes being picked in revelation. But these 
openings for the light rather resemble the “space lattices” in crys- 
tals, which divide cell from cell, and one chemical molecule from 
another. Such discoveries illuminate and do not obscure, build up 
and do not pull down. 


Gladstone finely said years ago, that a measure or movement 
could not be politically right if it were morally wrong. And so 
any religious conduct which refuses to harmonise with the prescrip- 
tions of elementary ethic stands self-accused and self-condemned. 
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A brilliant French mathematician has written, though more recently 
he has amended and qualified the assertion, the infinite merely 
means that after each whole number follows another. At any rate, 
as everyone can see, in the practice of religion, one fool (or knave) 
follows another. Professions that bear no fruit deceive none and 
edify none, and disgust all. Religion is meant to be an expression 
and outlet of the infinite to make us each bigger and better, but the 
current religion only represents the infinitesimal. 


REv. F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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ON THOUGHTS AND WORKS. 


“Let every man be Artist of his days 
And carve into his life his own caprice.” 


THERE is just sufficient gravity in life to inspire religion, and pre- 
serve the comic poets. 

In introspective moments the bitterness of self-exposure is 
sweetly softened by the contemplation, in all humility, of its hurt 
and consequence ; God knows quite well that it is black coal which 
makes the bright fire. 

Let us take an average of life’s estimate, and see to it that we 
deal not ungenerously with -the soul’s advances—so we shall be, 
perhaps, penitent, but not despondent or indifferent to the great 
issue. 

“ Joy will always be thine in the evening if thou has spent the 
day well,” says Thomas 4 Kempis. 

He alone has spent the day well who has learned to be 
thankful in it. 

A wise man has no vain regrets, for to him the memories of 
past faults are not as futile pangs shot darkly by vindictive chaos in 
the rear, but as instruments and guiding lights for the imperilled 
traveller to use as chart and compass in eternity. 

Chief of the delights of youth are its thoughtlessness, its brim- 
ming hope, and its unconquerable spirit—like an archangel trans- 
figured by the conscious presence of the Omnipotent, it starts upon 
its solemn errand with a song, and will not be denied its fling 
though all mankind should frown in carking petulance for peace, 
hell itself gorging its foulest furies in our midst to glut itself 


before the time, 


“Or, with linked thunderbolts, 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf.” 


And yet, though youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close, 
and depart from us to return no more, we must not unduly mourn, 
for to each stage and function of our mortal life are appointed such 
peculiar joys—such enriching and consuming thoughts—as best are 
suited to the advancing motion of our time. 
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A man who would fit himself for immortality must first be 
great enough to look neither before nor after—must not, when ac- 
cepting a garland from the right hand of fortune, question her too 
closely upon the mission of that wreath which is in her left; he 
must stand erect, though he should be alone with God. 

He who would hesitate upon a good resolve, or would to weak- 
ling fears concede a moment’s interim, hath not yet the illumination 
of a conscious man. Who first considereth the effect of an anthem 
to the Almighty, or regardeth ere he work again the ultimate profit 
of his own existence ? 

Act as if thou wilt die to-morrow, then thou wilt be sure to 
live to-day. 

If a man has at heart any religious foundation he must of 
necessity appear to take no thought for the effects of his actions 
upon others; only hypocrites compromise with conscience. 

In spite of the utter unreliability of the sacred Scriptures, I 
suppose the enjoyment one derives from reading them can never by 
any possibility be displaced. 

The greatest literature in the world is that only which has sur- 
vived the distorting predilections of sophistical commentators. 

Science can save life, but Poetry alone can make it. The 
greatest mistake St. Paul ever made was when he “put away 
childish things,” for he knew and publicly professed to believe that 
“of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

We ludicrously over-estimate our importance and the gravity 
of our own little work; we get hot and fume very much if no 
disciples are forthcoming, or if profane people withstand us. We 
feel that at all costs the world must be forced to accept our offering, 
though it were necessary to thrust it down its throat by violence. 
After much suffering and tribulation we at last get heard, our 
message is sold for a shilling in a neat little book, and debated 
about with feverish earnestness in popular Reviews; then we 
become famous, and often in the very act of converting the world 
we sit in a draught, and die sneezing. 

How calm is the countenance of this divine Nature in whose 
lap we lie struggling, as infants. 

“ Peace be still” is her kind and compassionate reply to civili- 
sation’s egregious self-centredness. “God requires neither man’s 
works nor His own gifts.” 

Most of poor humanity's weary load of fast-accumulating 
trouble has been wrought by missionaries and others who have 
thought to “exalt God among the heathen,” quite unconscious of 
their unmatchable impudence in attempting to exalt One who is so 
immeasurably greater than themselves, and not content with this, 
desiring even to exalt Him in the worst possible company! 
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Surely there is none other name given under heaven among 
men which fools and fanatics have more glibly profaned to sanctify 
their petty schemes and follies than the Almighty. 

How rarely does God attend ceremonial functions in an official 
capacity? Hence, Churches which have illuminated the earth for 
centuries decay and disappear almost without comment at the last. 

At times it seems very sorrowful that a religion which could 
once stimulate with generous warmth the hearts of brave and noble 
men should ever be found to be wanting and insufficient for those 
whose altar is the honest truth. But on second thoughts, we find 
that the glory has not utterly departed, it has merely become ‘en- 
larged. 

What I, you, or the Pope believe to-day may be moonshine 
next year, but that partial light will have been sufficient for us to 
detect the error, if only the soul is advancing, and therefore en- 
quiring ; if not, then others will doubtless perform that service for 
us. 

Institutions, like human beings, must not only exist ; they must 
live. The repairers and re-builders must be always within hail to 
heal the breach in the roof or the sides, when Truth lets loose at 
intervals her damaging volleys. 

We must build oz the past—not zz it,—we must, in fact, bury 
it: “I am,” not “I was,” is the Divine title. 

This is the reason that at first there seems a certain irresponsi- 
bility in the actions of genius and those who are “suddenly in- 
spired ”; they break through all our canons of good taste, and seem 
in mere wilfulness to fling an undermining arrow at the very roots 
of our most venerable and deep binding laws. 

But the consequences of not obeying the mind’s instant charge 
must be far worse than the pain occasioned by a quick compliance. 
For one man that dares not stand alone, a whole multitude must 
crawl and grope upon their knees in slavish loyalty to ignoble 
habit. Great is thy power, O friend, if thou wilt be thyself; 
through much suffering thou art to learn at last that God exists, 
and that only in such knowledge is there “ peace which passeth all 
understanding.” 

Life is a glorious fight, though the weapons we have invented 
are a trifle-shabby; still we must not complain until we have 
attempted to invent better. 

There is no great courage in battling with unavoidable ills, as 
the greatest coward will not drown without a struggle. A true and 
chivalrous knight does not lurk in corners to escape his foe, but 
goes forth openly to win his spurs, or perish. 

The very ancient prayer to “lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil” has certainly never been answered, and were 
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it not for the popular tradition of its first utterance, it would never 
be asked again; the omission of that third word would bring it 
once more seriously into touch with reality and all human 
experience. 

This playing with long-dead flowers may be pretty, but it is 
most unhealthy ; we must leave it and seek fresh and ever newer 
beauty, for sure ’tis most plentiful upon all hands. 

Our thoughts in this matter are very near to those of old 
Persian Omar, but for our spirit’s health we must escape at times 
from even the most beautiful fetters. 


“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled. 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 

Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head!” 


“The good time coming,” which has for so long been advertised 
upon the Temple-gates, has at last come, and we will have none 
of it. Of course, the mistake we made was in imagining there 
could be any better time than the actual present. 

I suppose the golden era of perfect peace and mutual con- 
gratulation upon earth is as far off as the long-vanished courtesies 
of that Miltonic First Age, when all terrestrial life seemed made 
but for the amusement of our mythical forbears; when even 


“the unwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth, us’d all his might and wreath’d 
His lithe proboscis.” 


On first reading “Paradise Lost,” I was struck most by the 
narration at remarkable length of Adam’s simple joys, and his in- 
explicable ardour of enthusiasm at their daily continuance. 

Such natural, unearned, and unrestricted happiness would, in 
these days, be but a burdensome and cloying surfeit: Hope is a 
discontented child, and no amount of “the same” will satisfy it, 
its objective is always something different. Yesterday I passed a 
child who appeared quite hypnotised by certain buns in a pastry- 
cook’s window. I am quite sure that his whole soul was ravished 
at the mere thought of possessing such, and that had I offered him 
a thousand footballs as a substitute, he would have rejected them— 
articles which at other times are the most prized and coveted pos- 
sessions. Robert Louis Stevenson used to say that anyone could 
assume the authorship of his works who would give him a yacht in 
exchange, yet many owners of yachts would, no doubt, in like 
manner have been glad to oblige him. 

Take away from life even the most frivolous conception of self- 
improvement, and instantly the spiritual being is impoverished. This 
intellectual recognition of man’s needs has re-modelled theologies, 
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and brought into debating societies the solemn and most venerable 
certitudes of ancient faith. There is no ceasing of work in the 
Universe, the graves of the world cannot hold in peace the bodies 
of the men and women they possess, and not from the place of 
weeping will Nature refrain from appearing in her gayest, greenest 
garb. 

The truest happiness that human kind can know is not so much 
reserved for the unprofitable satisfaction of mere chance desire, as 
for the most partial fulfilment of lofty and unselfish purposes. 

After you have subscribed through the press your thousand 
pounds to the latest popular appeal, go down into your kitchen and 
give a shilling to the little child who is running errands for its 
mother there. Truly what we call charity is damned! How long 
has it taken you to find out that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive”? When you have learned this you know that charity is 
not a gloomy, calculating thing, but a passionately joyful and 
heart-easing virtue, the most human and kindly acquirement among 
the sons of men. 


“And yet a spirit still and bright 


With something of an angel light.” 
—Wordsworth. 


In middle age, and in later life, most men torture themselves 
with vain thoughts about the measure and fulfilment of their 
“ mission ”—or, in some cases, the apparent absence of any singular 
and distinctive aim in life—comparing themselves to others they 
know or have read about, who appear to have enjoyed without fal- 
tering or interruption, a life of gratifying purpose unbroken by idle 
doubts or introspective meditation, accompanied by all the fortify- 
ing influences of public approval and esteem. 

But this is a baseless assumption of weak and jaundiced minds, 
the scorpion that cowards cannot away with; a mian that languishes 
for commendations from the motley rabble is already paralysed in 
mind and heart, and, like an adulterated pudding, can perform no 
good work. 

Where there is a congregation of men “of one mind in an 
house,” it would not be a loss to the human race if the house were 
to fall on them—so that one escaped. 

Every really religious man must be his own Pope, seeing that 
he is “alone with God”; and if he is not illumined to the extent 
of believing in his own personal communion, he is, of course, yet 
a mere “seeker after truth,” and can join any of the thousand and 
one sects which exist for such as he. 

The strength of a Church is not in the number of its ad- 
herents, or in the ancient glory of its creeds, but in the expanding 
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power of its influence and hope. Most creeds are at the best but 
pious fables, and there is no stability in crowds. Surely 


“ He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the center and enjoy bright day”? 


Though I should bring down upon my head the wrath which 
in old time was wont to fall upon the Philistines, yet I must hazard 
the suggestion that the “ popularity ” of Church activities—Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons—free and easy prayer meetings—and the like, 
are but a tasty sop to frivolous and brainless gossips. No good 
can come of the hawking of these cheap gods; fearless valour and 
unswerving rectitude through blood and tears are not easily learned 
in cushioned chairs and jolly good company. Better far some 
lonely mountain top at early dawn, when the pale glow of heaven 
thrusts back dark night upon the sleeping globe, and the Almighty 
speaks for Himself out of the glory and the flame! 

Such experiences as these we must needs have if we would 
fashion men worthy to walk erect, and learn the secret operations 
of all known existence—“ so infinite in faculty—so like a God.” 

Even friendship—the sweetest and most authentically sacred 
passion of all generous and kindly souls—is consumed and swal- 
lowed up in this larger commingling of unutterable depth, where 
the soul is fused in the very ecstasy of burning love, and longs but 
to lose itself completely, and dissolve in perfect union as the drop 
of rain dissolves in the overwhelming torrent of a falling cloud- 
burst! 

These sensations are not for dreamers and idlers, but for doers 
and workers. All who labour in the sweat of their heart and 
intellect for the duty which must needs be done, who believe that 
“life is real, life is earnest, and the grave is not its gaol.” This is 
the nectar that gives the strength of giants and the satisfaction of 
immortals to timid men, and imparts to their every act a certain 
lightness and irresistible attraction of success that apparently is 
without anxiety or effort. Like “ Marley’s Ghost” in the most 
beautiful of all Christmas stories, they carry their own atmosphere 
about with them, that of warmth and peace and love. The meanest 
offices are transfigured at their touch, the common street echoes to 
their steps, the pleasant secret of its many services. 


“They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy.” 


That incident of the wealthy author in “ Lavengro,” who be- 
came the host of George Borrow, through the habit of “touching 
things” to prevent the “evil chance,” and who turned author in 
sheer desperation at the painful monotony of an idle leisure, is a 
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type of mind that is very common in this age. People must be 
doing something, even if, in the last extremity, they have to write 
books. 

But surely a man who is forced to write books to kill time 
should be forced to desist at the first opportunity. Surely, better 
than this would be to 


“Wear out his time much like his master’s ass 
For nought but provender.” 


I think if some men had not the ticking of their clock to 
measure time withal, they would be lost, and pine like children in 
a strange city, so unthinking and mechanical is their living. 

To think for five minutes of Eternity should be a perfect cure 
for that conceit which thinks it can “kill time” by “doing some- 
thing.” You cannot destroy the stars by shutting your window ; 
you cannot even redeem the time without first giving the subject a 
long and painful meditation ; to avoid which is, of course, the very 
reason you take for doing something! 

Of course, the “worker,” the business man, the clerk, and 
others of a like persuasion are not subject to this malady ; for their 
time is not their own, they have allowed it to be “slit and peddled 
into trifles for them.” They are, in fact, mere human skittles 
whom nobody has yet knocked down, and who stand there because 
they have nothing else to do. 

Let “necessity,” if it will, drive you into “business,” but don’t 
tell me that it is “piety” that keeps you there. 

If you must do sacrifices to the gods, a good cigar is not a bad 
burnt offering ; better than most, I fancy, that history tells of. 

Your “business” neither the angels or the demons care about, 
and the tax gatherer’s estimate is sure to be false. Look after your 
business as the dog must look after his own dinner, but don’t mix 
it up with the “whole duty of man,” of which it forms but a small 
and inglorious part. 

Life without work would be a series of unintelligible accidents, 
as partaking of the nature of effects without causes, but in the 
very necessity of action lies the danger of a hasty and imprudent 
judgment. 

Environment should not be suffered for ever to limit the 
measure of our self-expression, nor should motives of mere prudence 
prevail over higher ministries of faith and courage. If your father 
was a large calico merchant, there are many reasons why you should 
be the same, but if Nature has not made you for a substitute—a 
new pin for an old wheel—then let the calico merchandising look 
after itself, and you labour in that field to which in God’s name you 


were appointed. 
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But what about the stability of society if all should suddenly 
depart from the common way; if people, instead of following the 
paths which others have determined for them, should wilfully follow 
that which is naturally their own, would there not be disorder and 
heartbreak on every side? 

It is more than likely that there would; homes and fortunes 
would be broken up, respectabilities would be outraged, and old 
men who had thought the unchanging sameness of life to be divine, 
eternal, would wag their heads in dismal apprehension of mere 
chaos at the old order giving place to new; these things would 
doubtless occur. 

What if “there be many that say: Who will show us any 
good ?” 


“ Alas, what once has been, shall be no more! 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth her races, but does not restore, 


And the dead nations do not rise again.” 
—Longfellow. 


It is better to be found faithful to the high trust which is 
imposed on you, than to be found a traitor, though invested with 
much land and gold. Who would barter for a shallow ease the 
radiant blessedness of a great soul and mind—the glory of a life 
well lived, wherein was never knee bowed to seek from wealth or 
interest a dishonourable exemption from just pain and toil? 


“ Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers. 
O sweet content! 


Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed! 
O punishment!” —F. Dekker. 


Work rightly, and you shall work cheerfully—so that it is your 
own work. 

Better to dig turnips in the sun, than to write bad odes in stuffy 
lodgings. Turnips are useful, for one can live on turnips, but bad 
odes cannot be cooked to any advantage—they only irritate. 

Whatever you desire to do with all your heart is precisely the 
thing which you are most fitted to do, but you must strive and fight 
for it. Ask and it shall not be given you, but demand and you can 
take it. 

I like those lines of George Meredith’s that “Life is just a 
little holding, lent to do a mighty labour,” though I hope the trades- 
people will not adopt it for a commonplace. 

It is a mighty labour to amass a fortune for mere avarice sake, 
but neither the strength of giants or the determination of demons 
can extract a spark of virtue from mere lust. 
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It is not reckoned a wise statesmanship to look above the false 
partitions and shallow patriotism of the different nations of the 
globe ; indeed, the business of most politicians seems to be to make 
them more pronounced, but in the graver moments of our life we 
see that questions of race or mere geographical dispersion are 
nothing ; even the higher considerations of kith and kin are near 
to dissolution when we retire deeply into ourselves to listen for the 
great heart-beat of the Universe. 

The chief hours of enlightenment are those which startle and 
disturb our ease, which interrupt our picnics with thunderstorms, 
and our bargaining with bereavement and many pains. 

Oh, for a mind to compass the great mysteries of heaven, and 
a tongue to utter forth in sentences which shoot and flame its love 
and pity!. 

There is a great work waiting to be done where any of the 
sons of men lie ignorant, destitute, or idle. It were better that a 
city should forego its mayoral banquet than that any such should 
plead unheeded within its boundaries. 

“ See, brother, this I have done for myself,” is the language of 
the market-place. When it becomes the language of the pulpit, 
like the boxing landlord in “ Lavengro,” I shall change my religion. 

A catalogue of the things we have not done might be 
worth binding and preserving for the discomfiture of all who hate 
us. 

The generous soul finds this festival of business but a feast of 
rusks, a dry and cheerless spread fit only for depraved and vulgar 
tastes. I can find no enthusiasm for the multitude of my friend’s 
fat pigs, or the abundance of the wealth he doesn’t use. These are 
disguises; he may certainly have these, as he may grow a beard 
or be blind in one eye, but it is himself I want, not these accompani- 
ments. 

There is no substitute for the genial warmth of personal fellow- 
ship; to sit still and drink the “cup of quietness” with some old 
friend, in a nook screened from the mad fever of the shouting 
rabble, this, when the darkness gathers and the rain splashes mourn- 
fully upon a world of irritable humanity, is grace enough. 

In two easy chairs you may seat the twelve apostles and have 
room to spare :— 


“Long, long through the hours and the nights and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times. 

As we sit in a fog of rich Latakie, 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me.” 


We only “descend to meet” when entertaining what is called 
“company,” a tedious process enough at any time, like polishing 
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the spoons before the arrival of invited guests. But where friends 
meet, there is perfect freedom, since there is no need of subterfuge 
to curry grace; no need to hide the chief dignity of soul, its hopes 
and sorrows, beneath the mocking mask of a cheap and simulated 
wit. 

In the better moments of our life, those electrical hours of 
spiritual far-sightedness, when the sleeping spirit is aroused once 
more to a new sense of its surprising freedom ; when we rise above 
the binding load of custom and unthinking habit, and commence 
again to fashion for ourselves a new path—“ like a giant refreshed 
with wine ”—then we desire only the communion of minds similarly 
tuned. 

So few can respond to the converting influence of any high 
appeal, and still fewer maintain the restricting prohibitions of its 
moral law, that the very theme is becoming a standing jest among 
us. 

Old men smile graciously as they hear of it, and say “it will 
gradually wear off—mere youthful enthusiasm—I have gone 
through that stage myself,” and young men make rhymes about it 
at the street corners. But to a true man all things are possible, 
neither requires he the help or sympathy of any vulgar following, 
be they young or old; he knows quite well that: “Virtue could 
see to do what virtue would, by her own radiant light, though sun 
and moon were in the flat sea sunk.” 

That is a sad abandonment which pre-judges the possibility of 
a better life ; though custom is strong and may strangle us, yet we 
are not brutes, and the reviving power of an active spirit cannot be 
measured but in Eternity. 

The victory ever goes to the best, not by the might of arms, 
but by the force of endurance ; a small lamp is better than a large 
squib, be the children never so amused. 

In the present age, when the meek do not seem to be inheriting 
the earth or anything else worth talking about, and the gospel 
truth of our grandfathers is become the nursery fable-lore, it is 
comforting to know that there ave rocks upon which any who will 
may firmly stand. 

You cannot escape what you deserve, and in proportion to your 
service shall your recompense be. 

If your whole work is merely to mind your own business, your 
life shall be narrow, mean, and graceless; if you have sympathy 
and keep a corner in your heart for the poor and miserable, you 
shall have friends, and the happiness of self-respect ; the moral law 
is so perfectly exact that no service can be given unrequited and 
no selfishness indulged unpunished. 
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“You can tell what God thinks of money by the people He 
gives it to,” is no mere witticism, or there would not be so much 
pleading in the public squares. 

How beautiful, after the savage fierceness and insularity of 
separated lives, to see at last the common need of help and sym- 
pathy in us all as we pass upon the road 


“Which leads to that obscure defile 
Where all ways meet.” 
—Alfred Hayes. 


Ha! at last the show is independent of its scenery. We'see 
now the true setting, why these mighty men that so lately were 
designing to split the solid earth for their possession ; they are now 
even as we; they will soon want help to split an apple. 

Who that has any sense of proportion can envy the existence 
of another; a toad’s stool might as well revile a turnip for its 
greater length upon the field. 

A man’s work at his best is but a good excuse, since he had to 
do something with his time, but he may in some measure redeem 
it by a width of sympathy. ° 

A disciple of George Borrow once alluded to that author as 
having been “ possessed with an insatiable thirst for information 
and beer,” and I will wager that Borrow’s confounded egotism was 
the better for both. 

It is true that we cannot discourse with Plotinus at the same 
time that we drink deep with Falstaff, but that is merely a regret- 
table limitation; we must husband the hours so that they pass not 
without some advantage. 

There is a time when the mind “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” must needs rest, when the animal man must be 
“turned out to grass,” as it were, and this time is of great import- 
ance, for out of it, strangely enough, is produced the strength for 
greater and more serious work. 

“To shun delights and live laborious days” 
is good advice enough to fools and idlers, but to wise men is a 
counsel of imperfect judgment. 

Thou churl! When fortune smiles, thou shouldst wink though 
it cost thee the sight of an eye! When the good God moisteneth 
with sweet-scented favours the parched earth beneath your weary 
feet, be still and comforted, for in that hour you shal] not by any 
labour of your hand or mind earn grace to absolve you for in- 
gratitude. 

When it is “Sunday in our hearts” let the young men see 
visions, and the grey-beards dance and sing; let the pipes be 
brought out, and he that will not use a mouth and two legs let him 
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be frozen stiff, and hung in some bleak spot where never sun can 
pierce. Fools! know ye not that ye are brothers, -travellers to- 
gether upon the great highway, and will ye give for fellowship a 
brigand’s scowl? 

Out upon the great distemper of these labouring knaves! The 
world has gone mad with exceeding thoroughness if it have 
reverence for nothing but a bent back and gloomy jowl; am Ia 
slave that I should glorify your beard? 

These pre-occupations with which we seek to dignify the time 
—well, they are very imposing, that have made this world what it is, 
they have taught us the value of our work to others’ pockets ; they 
have taught us also to be “ good men of business” (a truly remark- 
able enough alliance of opposite virtues), but (tell it not in Gath!) 
they have not yet enriched the poorest sage, or converted the 
average educated citizen from the evil paths of apish imitativeness. 

What a ponderous thing is dignity, that it needs so many 
bladders to uphold it! 

Away with this civic feasting, and bring me a quart of the 
genuine home-brewed; when I want gold buttons in my soup I 
will ask for them, or see a doctor about it. 

The graces and refinements of polite society are beautiful 
things, but when they begin to bind us to their petty laws we must 
exchange them for others. A pretty seal hangs well on a watch 
chain, but it will not do for an anchor. 

At all costs it behoves us at times to come back to essentials, 
since there can be no abiding satisfaction in external ornamenta- 
tion; every degree of affection indulged necessitates the surrender 
of mere prudence and reserve; the casting off of those outermost 
defences of social and civil intercourse that acquaintances adopt to 
preserve the spiritual distance, and demands at last the complete 
and perfect fusion of consenting hearts. 

But most men, like children, require a long discipline and edu- 
cation before they can see “the reality which lies at the bottom of 
appearance”; as the galloping huntsman has no time to admire 
anything but the whole landscape, so do those who speed excitingly 
through life completely miss the quiet glory of its minor parts. 

A political argument, a ball, or a visit to the opera, or any 
similar trifle is enough to menace the sanity of common men, 
ready as they are to fly into any passion or excitement when interest 
suggests or folly leads. 

But a true man is one that can sit still, and is not continually 
laughing and gesticulating like a gibbering ape. Be quiet, and 
“deep in the midst of labour, the peace of your soul shall be.” 

Consider well the brief hours of your earthly life, nor seek to 
enrich the uncertain future by the riotous indulgence of a degrading 
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and unholy avarice. It is easier for a thirsty soul to find refresh- 
ment in the scorching dust than for an ambitious man to find peace 
or comfort in his hour of need; what is the glory of the feast, if it 
be served in the Star-chamber reeking with such foul and bitter 
memories? Yet such is the reward of those who have hungered 
for their purse and stomach’s sake, for the soul cannot but be ill at 
ease when hampered by unclean deformities. 

I mistrust the busy man’s prosperity; that furrowed face and 
bent back, with the pale countenance of calculating heartlessness 
that stares blankly at you like a stone statue at a crimson sunset ; 
he I do not take to be approaching to the perfect man—very much 
lower than the angels, him I should say. 

It is testimony enough of the mind and justice of the Eternal 
that He gives the heaviest gold into the grip of the most aching 
and paralysed hands; and it is strange to see how a few toys will 
amuse one, though upon the edge of a precipice. 

The prosperity of riches and possessions never yet thawed into 
a kindly warmth the hard, unyielding casement of an acid soul. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, upon seeing a hearse shortly before his 
death, exclaimed: “Ah! that is the carriage—after ald.” 

Any villain can rob us of our cash or credit, and give it with 
a great flourish to the Philistines, but who shall bestow or take 
from us the imperishable satisfaction of high principles upheld? 

We are our own tormentors, for all the fates are powerless to 
affect any but a coward’s hopes; let a man be brave, and though 
he should lean upon a reed, yet will he stand. Courage is higher 
than prudence, and puts to rout the wisdom of the schools ; courage 
goes ahead whilst prudence only looks and estimates the distance 
(which is sure to be too great for it). 

This is why the world is so little indebted to the generality 
of its citizens. They have seen no visions and they have believed 
no reports; thus, from day to day, have their lives been mapped 
out and settled for them, not by any Divine persuasion, but solely 
for the maintenance of certain pots in the kitchen. 

We find very estimable people rushing hither and thither upon 
various charitable errands—soup societies, City Aid Societies and 
similar very useful organisations—and at the same time expressing 
great wonderment that all men are not consumed with a like pious 
passion, imagining apparently that they are the chosen channels of 
all useful work, and the failure to be identified with such concerns 
betokens indifference or lethargy. 

Yet we have also a work to do, though it may carry us further 
than the bottom of our own street; in the world of thought there 
are no spiritual parishes, no near and special interests. 
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The chemist and the astronomer must withdraw into a quiet 
place away from the gnarring miseries of their fellow-men if they 
would wring the latest secret from redeeming Truth. Chloroform 
was not discovered except through the neglect of those crying for 
immediate succour and relief. 


“ The world is too much with us, soon and late, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


It is quite true that “there is a crack in everything which God 
has made.” Charity, faith, works, religion, love, and all beautiful 
and uplifting things have that within them that disfigures and 
distorts a man unless finely tempered by other interests ; an utterly 
unworldly man will soon become a fool—for twice two ave four, 
and the fair name of Justice is concerned in the admission. 

There is nothing perfect upon earth by itself, hence the 
necessity—the compelling power—of sympathy, of attraction, and 
the hatred of bigotry and pride. 

Gifts without grit are mere waste, be they never so sublime; 
“use or lose” is the law with every faculty. Foolish people account 
for talent by saying “the man was gifted”; as though anybody 
with a large stock of bricks could build St. Paul’s; everyone is 
“gifted” who is conscious of his own sanity, though most barter 
or betray their thoughts. 

Genius, by taking thought, co-operates with God! 

I have heard of writers who talked about their “output” a 
year, as if they were digging up potatoes for sacks; how they 
“turned out” novel after novel with scarcely a second’s hesitation 
save for the necessary intervals of sleep and refreshment; and to 
be sure there is a greedy public for such stuff, therefore every 
incentive to irreverent scribes. 

But this kind of industry is twice damned, for it kills both the 
writer and the stuff written; the birth of new thought is a decided 
operation, and recovery each time requires peace and freedom. 

De Maupassant was often called lazy as he sat in the fields 
and meditated; but though the vulgar eye could not see it, those 
were his most inspiring and productive moments. And did not 
another say in similar circumstances, “ Consider the lilies, how they 
grow”? 

Suppose you could produce a whole cart-load of books and 
novels ; there need be no special virtue in that; mere weight is no 
criterion of literary excellence. The morning newspaper, which 
flies in a few hours from the press to the rubbish-heap, contains 
certainly much more matter than “ Gray’s Elegy,” or one of “ Emer- 
son’s Essays.” 
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A single picture by Holman Hunt would look paltry enough 
amid the splendours of the Vatican, and if taken away would not 
be greatly missed ; but that is no discouragement, since few works 
can stand unique, unrivalled or alone; but what would a world of 
cheap prints be in comparison? 

’Tis something to be of the company of Titian, Homer, Shake- 
speare, Wagner, Bacon and the great masters of original thought ; 
as a brave man is better than a skulking time-server. 


“The capacity for taking infinite pains” is certainly not of 
itself a proof of genius, though genius zs declared to be akin to 
insanity. 

Pain there is sure to be in all manner of good and bad work, 
but genius is invariably generous and self-sacrificing ; genius is a 
“giving back,” a spontaneous scattering abroad of great endow- 
ments; only mean men suspect the safety of their beggarly hoard, 
and set a guard that the virtue of one gem may not be stolen. 


We cannot waste our substance if only we are prodigal of 
the very best, but if we affect too calculating and parsimonious a 
sobriety, the devil himself will start uncorking the wine bottles to 
make merry at our expense. 


“The lean and hungry Cassius” is always suspect. His gaunt, 
ascetic visage would untune a band and strike a chill in Falstaff’s 
beer. 

Genius is a splendid intoxication, a most unprincipled revelry 
at the expense of balance and decorum. There is no temperance 
in it, no halting consultation of the oracle, no limpid half-hearted- 
ness in faltering compliance, but a full-blooded abandonment of 
self and the world to a conscious and deliberate carousal. 


The question is, not whether 7¢ is worth it, but whether we 
are worth it. 

We cannot tell the worth of any spiritual experience, for it 
operates in illimitable distances beyond our ken. That which we 
call Character is a flower that is tended and watered, but not 
planted ; we did not choose the soil. 


Henri Bergson, the eminent philosopher, has written that “In 
vain we force the life into this or that one of our moulds. All the 
moulds crack. And most often when experience has finally shown 
us how life goes to work to obtain certain results, we find its way 
of working is just that of which we should never have thought.” 


The monotony of existence, which so many complain of, is 
due invariably to personal shallowness in thought and work. Men 
cease to be brave when they insist first upon the promise of 
reward. 
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Life will always be worth living and work worth doing to 
generous souls who scorn to bargain with the irreverent rabble for 
their faith and courage. 





“If no solution in the grave we find 

Of Life’s perplexing riddle, if our loss 

Be balanced by no gain; if past the Cross 

No Crown is to the noble Dead assigned, 

If they, triumphant, ne’er may proudly bind 

Immortal bays round brows that scorned the dross 

Of temporal honour ; if the creeping moss 

Must ever shroud the marble that enshrined 

Hands dumbly folded in a prayerful hope 

Of resurrection ; yet, is there not scope 

In Life to render the eternal tomb 

A narrow hall of honour for the brave? 

Where o’er shall glory, like dawn’s amber glaive 

Shine, through the cypress shade, or pillared gloom.” 
—Joseph Stothert. 


MORYD SHERIDAN. 
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SCOTLAND AND 
HER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(Continued). 
PaRT II. 


THE gratitude of Scotland has also to be offered for another 
notable advantage education has given her in emphasizing what 
has been one of the peculiarities of Scottish life, namely, that no 
very wide gap has ever separated the various grades of professional 
status within the country. The curse of a caste system, which 
even in this present year of grace can bring forth a Holmes circular 
to keep the English teacher in his place, was never likely to arise 
in Scotland where the schoolmaster was often a licentiate of the 
Church and where he was not infrequently the assistant of the 
parish minister, with the hope of attaining that position himself 
when, as not seldom happened, the parish minister may have been 
successful in reaching the summit of his ambition by being called 
upon to fill the highly-honoured post of a professional chair. This 
characteristic led to a breadth of educational outlook for which our 
country cannot be too thankful. The horizon of the teacher was, 
comparatively speaking, a wide one, and he had the chance, if he 
possessed the ability, of taking a due share in all the manifold 
concerns that spring from the diversity of a country’s social 
interests. It was this fact that enabled him to accomplish a work 
that never degenerated into routine—a work indeed that it is well 
nigh impossible for anyone not acquainted with Scotland to thor- 
oughly understand. It formed in truth a part of what has been 
well described as being “a wide-spread missionary effort which 
brought the various parts of the country closer together, and did 
more than any other agency to redeem some of them from almost 
Savage ignorance.” 

The consolidation of the various elements of the national life 
of Scotland was largely the result of her admirable educational 
system. This is nowhere better seen than in the immense influence 
it had in making large tracts of the Highlands both civilized and 
loyal. Although the Highlanders were sundered from the Low- 
lands by the existence of so many differences both in laws and 
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customs that they remained for centuries practically a foreign race, 
yet “it was by the influence of the parish school that the problem 
of bringing these regions under the sway of the law was far more 
successfully achieved than by the ruthless cruelty which stamped 
out the rebellion.” 

The Scot abroad must also be called upon to acknowledge 
his debt of gratitude, for he had likewise much for which to thank 
his early training. Its tendency to strengthen his inborn feeling 
of independence and equality, and the equipment it furnished him 
with for taking his place in new surroundings by nursing in him 
energy and self-confidence, renders the truth an obvious one that 
“it is hard to exaggerate the debt of Scotland to her parish 
schools.” A learned German writer of the present day has paid a 
tribute to the value of the Scot, who has taken his sound qualities 
and his sound education to a foreign country. “A very character- 
istic element,” he writes, “of the population of German towns in 
Eastern and Western Prussia is formed by the descendants of 
former Scotsmen. The increase in strength and industrial capacity 
which this Scotch admixture instilled into the German was of the 
very highest importance, and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
peculiar compound of stubbornness and shrewdness which charac- 
terizes the inhabitants of the small towns of Eastern Prussia has 
its root in the natural disposition of the Scot.” The same writer 
points out the eagerness of these Scottish emigrants not only to 
obtain their own places of worship, but also te procure the best 
education for their children, and he specially remarks that in their 
church records the school is continually and prominently men- 
tioned. 

Practically all that has been so far said about the parish 
schools might be repeated of the grammar schools as well, for in 
both of them mixed instruction was given, and although, 
speaking broadly, elementary education was represented by the 
parish school, while the grammar schools and academies stood for 
secondary education, it must be remembered that the lines of 
demarcation were drawn rather according to localities than to 
grades of instruction. The serviceable nature of the grammar 
school curriculum was laid down as early as 1496, when our first 
Scottish Education Act was passed. It ordained that, “All bar- 
ronis and frehaldaris that ar of substance put thair eldest sonnis 
and airis to the sculis fra thai be aucht or nyne yeiris of age, and 
till remane at the grammar sculis quhill thai be competentlie foundit 
and have perfite Latyne; and thereftir to remane thre yeris at the 
sculis of art and jure.” This order was extended by Knox, when 
he laid down his demands for the instruction of the youth in the 
“tongues and human sciences” because otherwise they “cannot so 
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well profit in knowledge.” To this he added the significant caveat 
that no parent of whatever condition should “use his children at 
his own phantasy,” but must bring them up in learning and virtue. 

It must be admitted, however, that at times there was consider- 
able difficulty in carrying this out, as we read of Ninian Winzet, the 
famous Linlithgow schoolmaster, complaining that “ sa litle respect 
has evir bene had to the grammar sculis,” and this in spite of the 
fact that, as early as the 15th century, the grammar schools in 
most of the royal burghs were to some extent under the patronage 
and control of the magistrates. Indeed there was at times a strong 
inclination to give the grammar school a monopoly of the teaching, 
at least in certain branches, for, “ Education like trade and every- 
thing else was subject to the spirit and the influence of the age.” 
The humble petitions for liberty to teach that were sent in by 
the numerous adventure schools which were gradually appearing 
throughout the kingdom indicate the growing and general desire 
among the people to partake in a still further degree of the benefits 
of education. 

Scotland has also great reason to be thankful that her 
education was not a foreign product, but was essentially redolent 
of the soil. The great scholar or the powerful dignitary of after 
years cherished in his heart the kindly feeling of his youthful days 
for the little school where he had conned his first lessons. He was 
content to meet his former comrades on a footing of perfect 
equality whenever he returned to their midst, and, what is more, 
they took it for granted that he should do so. Lord Playfair, in 
one of his addresses, once gave an instance of this from his 
personal experience. “I have just left a Scottish town in which 
I was at a parochial school, and many a friendly grip of the hand 
I got from working men and tradesmen who were schoolfellows 
with me. Neither of us had lost our respect for the other in our 
different careers in life.” 

The high public opinion regarding the value of education, which 
has been so marked a feature of Scottish life, has reacted with the 
greatest benefit upon the results that have flowed from our educa- 
tional endeavours. It has given not only encouragement to the 
scholar in his efforts to excel, but, what is quite as important, it 
has given heart to the teacher in many an instance when, through 
poverty, it was only too much needed. From this Scotland has 
undoubtedly reaped her reward and can recollect with satisfaction 
that she has played her part well in sustaining, both with moral 
and material help, her authorities in their organization of the 
education of the country. She has done more than achieve success, 
she has deserved it, and, while she has been ever ready to admit 
her indebtedness to the education she has enjoyed, modesty has 
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sometimes prevented her perhaps from declaring that after all she 
has only had a system which was worthy of herself. The debt of 
gratitude is there doubtless, but we can claim that it has been 
repaid. As Scotland has had none to thank but herself for this 
priceless possession, so, in reality, the debt in a manner ceases to 
be a debt at all. The two points of view are so organically 
connected that it is not an easy matter to say where gratitude 
should be due for any advantage, the existence of which might 
really be founded upon the native qualities of the people them- 
selves and which no education of itself could ever have called into 
being. 

The spirit that animated Buchanan in his passion not only for 
learning but also for teaching could only have arisen amongst a 
people impregnated with zeal for high intellectual achievement. 
The valued friend and the acknowledged equal of the finest spirits 
of his age, Buchanan, to the finish of a long life, was the mentor 
of the educated youth of his native land. This is fine, but still 
finer is the account the two Melvilles and his own nephew have 
left us, of surprising the old sage, when near his end, in the act 
of teaching his servant boy the Hornbook. With no more graceful 
or characteristic act could the life of the old scholar and teacher 
have closed, and it may fittingly be accepted as a proof that the 
nation that could breed such men was indeed capable of attaining 
any height, educational or otherwise. 

Mention has already been made that education in Scotland 
was easy of attainment, but the benefit derived from this would 
never have been what it was had the educational ladder not also 
been continuous. This feature in educational policy has in our 
own day been generally regarded as quite a modern development, 
and without doubt it is so in most countries. Graded education, 
for example, did not exist in England half a century ago; but in 
Scotland there had been for centuries an intimate union between 
the parochial and grammar schools and the national universities, 
and this had been rendered firmer because, as John Stuart Mill 
stated in his inaugural address at St. Andrew’s, “The common 
schools of Scotland, like her Universities, have never been the mere 
shams that the English Universities were during the eighteenth 
century, and the greater part of the English classical schools still 
are.” It has been maintained by several writers that this close 
connection of the people with the universities has prevented the 
latter from aiming at high scholarship. Lord Playfair once 
admitted there was some truth in this, but he sarcastically added 
the sweeping qualifying statement that “still in metaphysics, 
science, medicine and law they stand well in comparison with the 
English Universities.” 
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The pride that Scotsmen justly display in the achievement of 
their Universities is in itself an abundant admission of the debt of 
gratitude they feel for the share these institutions have had in 
building up the greatness of their country. The warmth of the 
national feeling glows all the stronger because the Scottish Uni- 
versities belong emphatically to the people and not to a class. 
They have produced indeed a long and illustrious roll of men 
distinguished in scholarship and science, in philosophy, and in 
practical affairs, but their crowning glory is that they have brought 
learning and the higher studies within the reach of every capable 
student of the country. It is for this that the Scot instinctively 
feels that he cannot be too thankful, because this is the vital issue 
upon which the existence of universities in any country can ulti- 
mately be justified. A university as a close corporation is a contra- 
diction in terms, and the presence of such will only breed a caste 
feeling for which no people worthy of the name can have any use. 


The Scottish Universities kept open door for the student, and, 
with the same broad-minded hospitality, gave a ready welcome to 
great intellectual movements from the outside as well. “We are 
called a bigoted people,” remarked Lord Moncreiff on one occasion, 
but he added with point, “ Judge us by that crucial test of bigotry— 
education.” The story of our Universities is assuredly not tainted 
with this illiberal fault. Let our detractors recall that the most 
memorable instance of their giving recognition and assistance to 
struggling merit occurred in the case of James Watt, when the 
Guild of the Hammermen of Glasgow prevented him from setting 
up his shop in their midst; or let them remember that in no other 
country did the Newtonian theory find general acceptance at so 
early a period as it did in Scotland. When letters of congratulation 
began to pour in upon the great English mathematician after the 
publication of his Principia, he himself gratefully recorded that 
they came “especially from Scotland.” 


In the early part of their existence the Universities played an 
important part in helping forward the Reformation, for they 
appeared upon the scene just in time to serve the Reformation 
party, among whom there was a burning zeal for scholarship. This 
was the earliest as well as the most important benefit conferred on 
the Scottish people by their Universities. The carefully calculated 
system of instruction had indeed yielded results little suspected by 
those who originated it. Founded as they were in order to be 
defenders of the faith so that the Roman Catholic church “by an 
imposing wall of doctors and masters might be enabled to with- 
stand heresies and errors and grow strong,” nevertheless, as Pro- 
fessor Laurie has pointed out, the Universities, especially St. 
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Andrew’s, have done more than any other agency to bring about 
the Reformation. The number of their students diminished con- 
siderably during the heat of the religious struggle, but it is signi- 
ficant to note that many of the masters and regents of the colleges 
embraced the reformed opinions. As a matter of fact, each 
cominant party in the Government eagerly sought to impose its 
view upon the universities, and nothing can show better than this 
that these institutions were regarded as essentially national. In 
1641 the General Assembly made a significant recognition of this 
by proposing to Parliament that a meeting of commissioners from 
all the colleges should meet yearly to consult and determine upon 
their common affairs and to suggest the best means of advancing 
them. They were to make it their special duty to represent to 
Parliament and the General Assembly what was necessary and best 
for their future success. 


Like the parish schools, the Scottish Universities were always 
intensely democratic, not only in their aims but also in their tone. 
The strength of this feeling enabled them to have a large share in 
moulding public opinion and in putting Scotland well forward on 
the path that was as rapidly leading her from anarchy to 
civilization. If the Scots Kirk represented the spiritual side of the 
people, then it may be justly claimed that the Universities were as 
truly the nation upon its intellectual side. The education given in 
them may have been to some extent narrow, but, by fostering 
logical habits of thought, it helped to intensify a strongly marked 
national characteristic. The dogmatic instruction which was long 
encouraged and enforced was a tremendous power in moulding 
that argumentative cast of mind which is so pronounced a feature 
of the Scottish people. It was, however, the democratic spirit 
abroad in the Universities that kept them from getting out of 
touch with the national life in any such disastrous manner as 
happened with their sisters in England where high revenues buried 
high aims in lethargy and prejudice. 


An additional motive at work within their walls for the welfare 
of the country was their strong patriotic sentiment. The Scottish 
student when he graduated felt that he was going out into the 
world as a citizen of no mean city, and the belief thus engrained 
in him stiffened the already sturdy independence that was native 
to him. Patriotism ran so strong that it extended even to regula- 
tions concerning text-books. In 1695 the commissioners whom we 
have already mentioned came to the conclusion that no books 
should be used if they were of foreign origin. “It is altogether 
dishonourable to the universities and the famed learning of the 
nation, that a course of philosophy should be made the standard 
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of authority, which none belonging to the universities have com- 
posed.” The universities, to their credit, rose nobly to the occasion 
when called upon to rectify this complaint, and the Scottish school 
of philosophy, when it did arise, was centred from first to last 
within their walls, in striking contrast to what was found in 
England, where the great philosophical minds have practically been 
all outside of the universities. Philosophy became, as Sir Henry 
Craik remarks, “the principal instrument by which the Scottish 
Universities recovered and extended their influence over the nation 
at large.” Their attainments in this department of knowledge 
alone have left an indelible stamp upon the intellectual life of the 
nation, and, next to their work in helping the Reformation, must be 
placed the influence they possessed over the thoughtful minds of 
the country by means of this essentially national system of philo- 
sophy. Scotland was as much under obligation for benefits 
derived from this later development as she was for the more readily 
perceived advantages that she obtained from the leaders of the 
Reformation working hand in hand with the chief spirits of the 
Universities. ' 

Another feature that should by no means be passed over was 
the discipline of poverty which, in school and college alike, was 
accepted practically as a part of education. In a manner, Scotland 
must admit that she has gained even from this, because it has 
effectually prevented the growth of those evils which seem inherent 
in institutions that have been hindered rather than helped by a 
superfluity of wealth. It has been their poverty more than any- 
thing else that has made the Scottish Universities better guardians 
of the traditions of the “studium generale” of the 15th century 
than Oxford or Cambridge where early ideals were for a long 
period swept away by the growth of internal corporations, narrow 
in spite of their riches and bigoted in spite of their learning. 

For each and all of these characteristics that distinguish our 
Universities, it is readily seen how much the Scottish people should 
give credit. The work accomplished in our seats of learning 
incalculably strengthened those factors in the nation that have made 
for greatness, and, while it may not have always eradicated our 
failings, it has at least helped to hide them behind a training whose 
efficiency has been best tested and proved by the success of its 
results. Nothing is more striking than the immense influence which 
this exceptionally efficient system has exerted upon the fortunes of 
the people. It is true that men, almost entirely self-taught, have 
risen in Scotland, as elsewhere, to eminence in science and litera- 
ture, and it is a trite observation that success in business may be 
attained without much help from schools or books, but, apart from 
this, Scotland cannot well forget the extraordinary extent to which 
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her destinies have been shaped by the trained intelligence of her 
sons. In innumerable instances the universities have given a pass- 
port to success in life, and the impartiality with which they have 
done so is perhaps the most praiseworthy feature about the matter. 
In proof of this one cannot do better than restate the opinion of 
the Scottish University Commissioners of 1826, that “the universi- 
ties have silently and unostentatiously raised the intellectual state 
of Scotland.” A similar tale was repeated in 1867 by another 
body of commissioners who declared that “The number of distin- 
guished men who have risen up in Scotland through our schools and 
universities has long been the glory of this country and the wonder 
and envy of other countries, and it would be a matter of infinite 
regret if this national feature were to be obliterated.” And it is as 
true to-day as it was a couple or a dozen of generations ago that 
the “natural ingenuity” of the inhabitants will be improved by 
education at once easily obtainable and thoroughly effective along 
the whole line from the elementary to the highest academic 
stages. In regard to this point it must never be forgotten that 
for a long period the general intelligence of the Scottish people was 
much in advance of their material civilization. In other words, 
their moral and intellectual faculties were far more developed and 
organized than their practical knowledge of the mechanical and 
industrial arts of life. When the internal peace and order of the 
country became more assured by about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, then the results of the previous training of the nation ap- 
peared in every direction. Scotland was thus enabled to start on a 
career of progress which has not only changed the face of the 
country, but has also contributed to advance the industry of the 
civilized world. 

The tale of our obligations would remain unfinished if a word 
was not added about the work our Universities have done for our 
political welfare. Freedom has always been a word dear to the 
heart of a Scot, and for his political freedom he is in no small 
measure indebted, as Professor Veitch maintains, to the fact that 
“the men in the universities represented the freedom and the 
individualism which undoubtedly characterized the Presbyterianism 
of the time.” Scottish philosophy was ever the strongest ally of 
the spirit of liberty, and one of its main features was its attitude 
towards that feeling in relation to political life. “Thomas Reid, 
not less than Burke and Wordsworth, hailed with fervour the early 
promise of the recognition of the rights of a nation in the dawn 
of the French Revolution. And out of the silent thought in the 
Scottish Universities arose that system of free political economy 
which ranked Adam Smith for its master, Dugald Stewart for its 
eloquent expounder, and Russell, Palmerston, Horner and Lauder- 
dale for its practical disciples.” 
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The same fine spirit animated all the other departments of 
intellectual achievement and gave not only freedom but also the 
power to employ it for worthy ends. Watt was nursed in the 
friendly shade of Glasgow. Some of the greatest advances in 
medicine have been made by men connected with the Scottish seats 
of learning. Science can boast of names drawn from Scotland that 
are not unworthy of a place among the highest of their tribe, and 
Scottish literature has been a willing helpmate in the wide diffusion 
of learning. Sir David Lyndsay was an early advocate of the 
necessity of learning, and in one of his poems he emphatically 
declares that it is the nation’s duty to attend to such matters. 


“ Gar lordis send their sonnis 
To seik science and famous sculis frequent, 
Syne thame promove that wer moste sapient.” 


Our great authors did not look for an audience fit though few, but 
rather took pride in writing for the people. As Lyndsay again 
boasts, 


“Whairfor to coilyearis, carters, and to curkis, 
To Jok and Tam my ryme salbe direckit ; 
With cunning men howbeit it wilbe lackit.” 


In return the people of Scotland have proved themselves worthy 
of this steady belief in their powers, and have returned the com- 
pliment by taking a particular pride in remembering the men that 
have made their country. Nor does there seem much fear that 
they will willingly forget the mighty ones of the past, or neglect 
the great names that have yet to be. The safeguarding of our 
heritage in this respect must always be one of the chief duties of 
our Universities, for they have seldom failed at any time in their 
existence to possess some name that has drawn the attention of 
the educated world to the seat of learning which its owner has 
served and adorned. The association of places of education with 
the great names of the past should always be regarded as an 
influence for good on the students of the present. “The colleges 
in which Major and Buchanan, Robert Watson, Sir John Leslie, 
Thomas Chalmers, and James Ferrier taught; which have been 
presided over by such Principals as Andrew Melville, Samuel 
Rutherford, Dr. James Playfair, John Hunter, John Campbell, 
Shairp, and John Tulloch will exert an influence so long as varied 
learning is venerated.” 

In acknowledging her debt of gratitude to her educational 
system, Scotland has this supreme satisfaction that she never made 
a better investment than she did in these centuries of patient work 
and unceasing effort. Let it be, therefore, the endeavour of all 
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Scotsmen, now and in the future, to uphold education as a passion, 
to foster it as the most distinctive of our pursuits, and to value the 
output of disciplined minds as the most valuable of our industries. 
In doing so we may be sure that education will not fail us in our 
need, but will rather still keep us under the same indebtedness in 
the future as it has in the past, if we keep in our hearts Carlyle’s 
belief that it will continue “to manifest itself in the Voice and 
the Work of a Nation of hardy, endeavouring, considering men, 
with whatever that may bear in it or unfold from it.” 


CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 














1918. 


FLUOR SPAR. 


ONE of the most interesting minerals produced in the United 
Kingdom is that termed fluor spar, a fluoride of calcium. It is 
interesting in more ways than one. In the first place, it has a 
variant with the popular name of “ Blue John,” and thereby “ hangs 
a tale,” to which I will revert subsequently, if space be allowed me 
for that purpose. Secondly, of late years it has been more exten- 
sively quarried for the purpose of being used as a flux for reducing 
metallic ores, and in the potteries. In our country it is chiefly found 
in Derbyshire and Durham. Incidentally, it is seen in the granite 
quarries of Cornwall and Devonshire, but not of sufficient extent to 
be quarried separately, and obtain a statistical record in the Home 
Office returns of “Mines and Quarries.” In the “ Delectable 
Duchy,” I have observed it, in small quantities, attached to frag- 
ments of the variant of granite termed “China Stone,” but to a 
very small extent in the blue or purple state. In a paler colour it 
may be unobserved, as it would seem more like the felspar, which 
is so large a constituent of granite. When crystallised, the colour 
is greenish and yellowish, and may be seen in, more or less, massive 
form at the Cornish Mining School Museums, and at the Truro 
Public Museum. Of course, as a constituent, of an accidental 
character, in Cornish Stone (petuntze) it becomes a great help to 
the fluxing nature of the “stone,” when used in the kilns of our 
great potteries in the production of porcelain, and in causing it to 
be translucent. Owing to that property the Chinese call it the 
flesh of porcelain—the Kaolin, or China Clay, forming the bones 
in their opinion. Leaving Cornwall, I turn now to the two counties 
—Durham and Derby—where fluor spar is produced in greater 
abundance. The latest official account which we have of the out- 
put is Part III. of “ Mines and Quarries,” for the year 1910. The 
next return (for 1911) will not be published, probably, for some 
months yet. 

Output and value of fluor spar from mines and quarries of 
the United Kingdom :— 


DERBYSHIRE. 

1908. 19009. 1910. 
From Mines ... 10,656 ... 13,149 ... 19,410 tons. 
» Quarries... 6,800 ... 14,480 ... 18,133 ,, 


Total a TR ~ BD «. WSO ow 
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Value :— £ £ ae 
From Mines -- 6508 .. oy .. sie 
» Quarries .-» 2,640 ... 5,067 ... 8,107 
Total oie » 7,968 ... 9,724 ... 11,989 
DURHAM. 
1908. 1900. IQIO. 
From Mines ... 14,341 ... 14,428 ... 24,078 tons. 
» Quarries... 2,903 ... 426 ... — » 
Total oo 17,244 ... 14,854 ... 24,078 ,, 
Value :— & 4 & 
From Mines ... 6,149 ... 6,092 ... 8,689 
» Quarries — tu Se. = 
Total oes .- 7,600 ... 6,305 ... 8,689 


It will be seen that the output from the quarries of Durham 
has fallen away during the three years quoted. The Derbyshire 
turnout therefrom, on the other hand, has consistently increased ; 
and, in 1910, the latter county has far surpassed the former in total 
quantity and value. 

Without loading the article with too many statistics, it may be 
informing to show the output at intervals of decades since the turn- 
out was negligible for the whole kingdom, which, practically, means 
Durham and Derby combined :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 

yy 14... Not recorded. 
1883... 90 ... £253. 
1893... aig ... £061. 
1903... IL,QIr ... £8,538. 

1910. ... 61,621 ... £20,678. 


There have been fluctuations in both quantity and price. For 
instance, in 1879 the turnout was 1,265 tons, and fell to 90 tons in 
1883. It rose to 581 tons the next year (1884), and fell to 36 tons 
in 1895. A spurt seems to have taken place in 1899 with 783 tons, 
and the output has gradually risen since till, in 1910, it rose to the 
unprecedented figure of 61,621 tons. The highest previous year 
was in 1907, with 49,462 tons. The price seems to have fallen 
much. In 1900 it averaged 23s. per ton; in 1906, 10s. per ton; and 
in 1910, 6s. 8d. per ton. In former years it appears to have fluc- 
tuated more violently, probably owing to the small quantity pro- 
duced, and much of it then being used for ornamental purposes as 
Blue John, which would-be a very changing market, as all things 
artistic are. 
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In an age when our arts, crafts, and industries seem to be more 
restricted in number ; and when our productions seem mainly con- 
fined to mining, ironwork, shipping, and the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, it is gratifying to observe that two new industries, such as the 
rapid extension of China clay and fluor spar, should be developed. 
They may not cover a very large sphere of labour, but they are to 
a certain extent a new feature in the production of wealth. If 
properly nursed these two sources of business may be greatly en- 
larged, because England is more favoured than other countries 
(excepting China and the United States), in the geology which 
produces them. On referring to the latest return of “ Mines and 
Quarries” for the world, which is for the year 1909 (Part IV,, 
Colonial and Foreign Statistics, Cd. 5884), what do we find under 
the heading of “ Fluor Spar”? 


OUTPUT, YEAR 19009. 


United Kingdom ... ... 43,165 metric tons. 
Bavaria ean sal — Sa - 
France aa as we. 5,806 2 
Saxony oo we Bee i 
Spain sine i eo 246 . 
United State ss .-» 46,033 - 


It is rather curious to observe that, for some years past, the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. appear to have been running a neck and neck 
race in regard to the output of fluor spar. For example, our country 
produced the following amounts :— 


1906 ais ie ... 42,521 metric tons. 
1907 wale ies «ss 50,256 1 
1908 een _ os ©=SEDET " 
1909 sia oie wes 43,165 = 
The United States turned out the quantities as under-stated :— 
1906 scoot ... 37,010 metric tons. 
1907 _ ils «++ 44,803 “ 
1908 nes oes es 35,105 . 
1909 = ine --- 46,033 2“ 


This is rather odd. What is the explanation? In the first place 
1907 was a very flourishing year up to October, when a panic 
occurred in Wall Street, and spread over the whole Republic very 
rapidly. It also affected very severely, though not so intensely, our 
own country, in common with Germany, France, and other com- 
mercial countries, showing incidentally how the various nations are 
interpledged to each other’s credit. A proof is seen in the fact 
that such a product as fluor spar was reduced to the same level 
(35,000 tons) in the ensuing year—1908—for both England and 
America. 
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Secondly, the Americans are going ahead of us so fast in the 
smelting of the various ores, with which they are so plentifully 
supplied in their native soil, that the demand for fluor spar will 
stimulate the supply of which naturally they are well possessed, 
insomuch that we can scarcely look forward to keeping pace with 
them in that respect. 

A decade ago there were tons and tons of it lying waste around 
Crich, and other places, in Derbyshire, when suddenly a Liverpool 
firm discovered its value and carted it off. Since then the demand 
for it has gone up by leaps and bounds; and, from a little over a 
thousand tons supplied in 1900, the tonnage ran up to 61,621 
long tons in 1910. That means 63,332 metric tons. Probably the 
Yankees have exceeded that total long before this time. How- 
ever, the Americans do not comprise the whole world, and they 
have sufficient demand at home for it. The other great “smelt- 
ing” countries have not much of this valuable mineral, and if we 
cannot use all that we produce it can be exported. So that the 
men of Derbyshire and Durham may anticipate a good time, in 
this respect, if they will energise and make use of the great and 
good gift which Nature has gratuitously supplied them with. 

With regard to the use of fluor spar in the Potteries, I have 
the following note from a prominent Staffs. master potter. He 
says: “We use Cornish China Stone as a flux for pottery and 
porcelain in several qualities. In the quality which we call hard 
purple, which is more vitreous than the ordinary, there are par- 
ticles in it of a blueish nature. That is the fluor spar in it and 
is similar to that which comes from Derbyshire. I do not think 
the Derbyshire fluor spar is used at the Potteries for the body of 
the ware, although some of it is used for colours.” 

These remarks confirm my own observation in Cornish granite 
quarries that fluor spar of the blue or purple shade is found in the 
“China Stone.” It is not common, however, and if the fluxing 
quality of China stone were confined to it there would be some 
difficulty in making porcelain, for we know that it was one of 
Cookworthy’s great difficulties in getting the “flux” when he made 
his great discovery. The Chinese, the Germans, and the French, 
all used the petuntze, or China stone, for their flux in making hard 
(or true) porcelain. The question is—if there is no “hard purple” 
(as my friend calls it) in the China stone, what is it that causes 
the fluxing property? At St. Stephens, St. Dennis, and other 
Cornish granite quarries, there is little difference in appearance 
between the petuntze (China stone) and the kaolin (soft granite 
stone) excepting that there appears to be more felspar in the latter. 
It would be interesting if some scientific contributor to, or reader 
of, the Westminster Review dealt with this matter more fully. 
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Before closing this article, let me refer again to the Derbyshire 
fluor spar called Blue John. It is the most interesting of the 
family variants. Unfortunately, the supply of it is becoming 
exhausted, and there is no immediate prospect of it being re- 
discovered in sufficient quantity to keep the lapidaries going. I 
have a photograph of a mass of it which was quarried in Derbyshire 
in the year 1813. It weighed five hundredweight. To-day it is 
difficult to get a small block of 12 by 6 by 6 inches or thereabouts, 
and probably fifty pounds would be asked for it. The 60,000 
tons of fluor spar allude to above has no purple in it, but is mostly 
of a pale, creamy colour. Some dozen years ago I picked up on 
a hill near Castleton a small piece, probably a bit from an old 
outcrop that had been exploited. I had a brooch made from it. 
About the same time I explored the Blue John Mine proper, in 
the same locality, and saw pieces of it in the stratification. . They 
have been all worked out. There were other mines of it than the 
one at Castleton; notably, at Crich, Hucklow and Bradwell, but 
none had the unrivalled purple patch, so overspread, as the slabs 
obtained at Castleton. Those blocks, when sawn through and 
polished, were simply radiant in their natural beauty; and when 
heated, some of the veinings became a sort of reddish pink, remind- 
ing one of the Sang d’Boeuf of the Chinese. It was called “ Blue 
John”—simply in contradistinction to the Zinc Blende, which the 
miners termed “ Black Jack,” and which had been obtained at the 
same mine previously. The discovery was made in the 18th 
century. Somewhat like my own little pick-up, some strange- 
looking stones were observed by a person in the service of Earl 
Fitzwiliiam in passing through a gorge near the mine. He con- 
veyed them to Wentworth, where a lapidary saw them and obtained 
permission to make a salt-cellar out of one of them. The beauty of 
the mineral, when polished, attracted all who saw it, and on further 
inquiry it was found that a good supply could be had. Hence, a 
new craft sprang up. Artistic gem-workers and lapidaries of skill 
settled in Castleton, Buxton, and other Peak spots, and formed 
all sorts of ornaments, which commanded a ready sale. I believe 
that some dozens of these artistic men were employed at one time, 
and now it is difficult to find one, except at Buxton. But the 
“craft” flourished for the long time (it is now only expiring) since 
the year of grace 1770, when it may be said to have been born. I 
have said that the “ Blue John” mineral was discovered then. It 
has, however, been alleged by some writers that it was only a re- 
discovery. That, in fact, the Romans knew of its existence. The 
allegation is that the famous Murrhine vases, as described by 
Pliny, could only be made from the purple fluor spar of Derbyshire. 
Pliny states that the principal colours were purple and white, dis- 
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posed in undulating bands. This exactly fits the description of 
the best kind of Blue John when properly cut, polished, and dressed 
by a skilled lapidary. Of course there have been others who take 
a different view and who say that those ancient vases were made 
of chalcedony, rock crystal, etc. The question, probably, will 
never be settled. But it is interesting that the Blue John had the 
distinction of even being associated with such distinguished exam- 
ples—one of which, owned by Nero, is said to have cost him 
#50,000 of our money. Another, owned by Petronius, was valued 
at £70,000 of our currency. Unhappily, there is not a surviving 
specimen left to compare with the Blue John of Derbyshire. If 
we take Pliny as our authority and compare his description (as 
given above) with the Blue John, described in a Cyclopedia of 
thirty years ago, we find a close relationship between the two. The 
latter says that it is violet-blue, and topaz-yellow ; also, rose colour, 
crimson and brown. There is, therefore, good grounds for the 
argument that the Murrhine vase was made of Blue John, or some 
mineral possessing similar properties. That the Romans visited 
the spot where Blue John was found is a fact. They built a fort 
in the Hope Valley, about three miles from the Blue John mine. 
The fort was explored by Mr. Garstang, the well-known archzolo- 
gist, only a few years ago. From that fort there is a well-known 
Roman road passing not far from the Blue John Mine on to 
Buxton, where Roman baths have been excavated. The Romans 
occupied England for centuries. They mined for lead, galena, etc., 
in Derbyshire, for “pigs” of lead still survive stamped with the 
Roman insignia. One is in the British Museum. Blue John fluor 
spar has been found in gangues of galena and other ores, as well as 
in the limestone, granite and other formations. 

I have probably said enough, but I submit the subject is full of 
a genuine interest both to the archeologist and the modern man of 
business. The latter has no doubt found the recent expansion of 
the output profitable, for, in a few years, more than a score of 
mines have been opened for exploitation. The artist-craftsman 
must feel a profound regret that such a material as Blue John can 
no longer be found in sufficient quantity to suit the requirements of 
the patient lapidary. Owing to its discovery the art of mosaics in 
Derbyshire was fostered; and now it too is declining, owing to, 
or in sympathy with, the decadence of its brother craft. 


W. TURNER. 
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THE MILL GIRL’S CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS is a highly popular institution with the lasses of Loom- 
leigh, as I will call the busy manufacturing town where, for some 
years, I saw it celebrated among them. For one thing, it breaks 
the longest working period of the year; the dreary waste of weeks 
between the “Wakes” holiday of August and the great winter 
festival, when all sorts of fun and feasting may be anticipated by 
the lasses of the loom. Most of them earn good wages (I have 
heard of one four-loom weaver, exceptionally clever at her work, 
who averaged twenty-four shillings a week, though from this must 
be deducted the weekly half-crown due to her “tenter” or learner). 
Eigheen shillings to a pound-is quite a common average; but the 
girls, as they pour out of the sheds on the eve of their Christmas 
holiday, look for the most part as if they paid dearly for the privilege 
of earning it. Anzmic complexions, stunted figures, and narrow 
chests are rather the rule than the exception ; though the sociologist 
bent on proving that the life of a cotton-mill is the best of all 
possible lives for a young girl would find not a few sturdy frames 
and rosy faces to justify his thesis. 


Most of the mill-girls are laughing and talking light-heartedly 
enough now, for the spirit of Christmas is upon them, with its 
attendant atmosphere of jollity and good cheer. The constant 
clackety-clack of the looms, the moist, hot air of the steamy shed in 
which they are obliged to work (for only under such conditions can 
the cotton cloth be produced), the glare of gas, so trying to young 
eyes, are all forgotten for the moment ; not only by the strong, who 
take them as a matter of course, but by those to whose health they 
are aconstant menace. Forgotten, too, are “traps” and fines, and 
the terror of being “fetched up” before a stern manager to answer 
for “floats” or flaws in the weaving. Christmas wipes out all these 
things, as a sponge wipes out the figures on a slate. 


“Wheer are ta beaun (going) to-morn, Sar’ Ellen?” cries 
one buxom lass to another of slighter dimensions, but with a well- 
developed chest and bust which seem to hint at vocal possibilities. 
Sar’ Ellen has, indeed, one of those remarkable voices for which the 
mill-girls of Lancashire and Yorkshire are justly famous. 
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“To hear t’ ‘Messiah’ at t’ Town Hall, of course; wheer 
doesta think?” is the ready answer. “It'll be grand! But there'll 
be fettlin’ up an’ buyin’-in to see to, to-neet, afore we can get to 
hear t’ singin’ to-morn. I’ve t’ furniture to rub an’ t’ brass work to 
polish, besides gettin’ in all the things for us Christmas dinner and 
tay. Aw wish aw were a chap, same as our George; then I could 
play me when I'd finished at t’ miln.” 


Most of these girls have odd jobs of housework to do when 
they get home in the evenings, tired out with the labours of a 
twelve-hours day. One of them told me that she often used to pack 
the dinner-baskets for herself and her father and brother (the last 
job of all) with her eyes shut, so weary was she with the day’s 
weaving and the evening’s “weshin’” or “cleynin’.” The father, 
on the other hand, used to spend his evenings over paper and pipe, 
and the brother, who was an ardent amateur musician, at the piano. 
Only for mother and daughter was there no break in the day-long 
round of toil. 


The days before Christmas bring more work, not less, to every 
one of the girls whose lives are passed between wage-earning and 
housekeeping ; the weaving-shed or spinning-room on the one hand 
and the brick-walled, slate-roofed cottage on the other. Here and 
there, where there are several grown or growing-up daughters, the 
many hands make light work; here and there, too, a devoted 
drudge of a mother bears the whole burden herself, that “t’ lasses ” 
may enjoy their youth and its pleasures. But for the most part it 
seems that the eagerly-awaited Christmas holiday will find the 
weavers, winders, “creelers,” and “ piecers” too tired to enjoy it, so 
exacting are the preliminary ceremonies of special cooking and 
cleaning which it involves. Martha Ann has to make mince-pies. 
Mary Alice to bake spice-cakes for the “cumpny” that will arrive 
at tea-time ; and Edith Ellen (double names are favourites in Lan- 
cashire, it will be observed) to blacklead “t’ front-room grate,” and 
burnish the brass curb adorning it a night before the usual time, 
that the customary “ fettlin’-up neet” may be left free for season- 
able festivities. 

But it is Sar’ Ellen, the eldest daughter of a motherless house- 
hold, who must work longest and hardest if she would secure the 
wished-for treat to-morrow. All her purchases must be made; the 
ten-year-old sister’s stocking filled with Santa Claus’s bounties, the 
final touches put to the week-end cleaning and polishing, and even 
the Christmas dinner put in train for its slow cooking in the oven 
during her absence on the next morning, before she can finally lay 
her head on the pillow with a sense of work done and rest begun. 
Work is no novelty to her, however, nor the hustle and bustle neces- 
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sary for its due accomplishment out of mill-hours; she snatches a 
hasty meal, drinking her tea out of a gill pot, and munching a home- 
baked tea-cake between the sips, and is up and at work again before 
“our George,” and little Susy, the ten-year-old, have half finished. 
The rubbing of the furniture is hard work for hands already weary, 
and she pants a little over the brass-polishing which follows it ; but 
nothing would induce her to leave the work undone. Neighbour 
women and mill-mates will drop in to-morrow to wish her the com- 
pliments of the season; and her house must be as spick and span 
as any of theirs, or her “ house-pride ” will suffer dire disgrace. 


Little Susy, who is washing up the crocks at the sink while her 
sister does the harder work, hums a Christmas carol as she ranges 
the plates on the back of the big kitchen dresser. She is wondering 
if the stocking she will hang up a few hours later will contain the 
fairy-doll of her desire, or only a cheaper wax or wooden specimen 
of dollhood. Meanwhile, Sar’ Ellen has got through her house- 
work at last, and is ready to sally forth, mill shawl on head and 
market-basket in hand, to do her Christmas shopping. Plum- 
pudding and spice-cake have been duly prepared beforehand; but 
the big joint of beef and the sausages for breakfast must be pur- 
chased, as well as the groceries and other household necessities, 
and then there are a toy-shop, sweet-shop, and music-store to be 
visited—Susy must have the fairy-doll on which her heart is set, 
and George that copy of the “ Gondoliers,” arranged for the piano, 
for which he has been longing. 


“Tt’ll keep him out of t’ pub, onnyway,” muses the motherly 
elder sister. “And now there’s them sweets to fill up our Susy’s 
stockin’, an’ a bit o’ chocolate aw’ll treat misel’ to; an’ then a few 
appo’s and oranges, an’—aw think that’s about o” (all). 

Down the slushy street with her burdens; then into the little 
brick house again (a house exactly like all its fellows in the long 
street), with a tired sense that there was still supper to be got 
ready, and the washing-up after it to be done. George has brought 
in some pigs’ fry and onions for a Christmas Eve treat, so there is 
more cooking ; but the good little sister has laid the cloth and got 
the kettle boiling, bringing a smile to Sar’ Ellen’s tired face by her 
forethought. Supper over, the two girls wash up together, after 
_ which Susy goes to bed, and George to complete some Christmas 
preparations of his own in “t’ front room”; and now, the work of 
Santa Claus being done with all stealth where Susy lies dreaming 
of him, Sar’ Ellen is free to go to bed too. Even the waits cannot 
wake her; she sleeps the sleep of the tired-out till bells are ringing 
and people calling “Merry Christmas” to each other in the street 
below. 
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Sar’ Ellen has enjoyed the luxury of sleeping till eight as only 
those workers can whom the “knocker-up” calls throughout the 
week-days at half-past five. She is not too tired, now, to enjoy the 
Christmas breakfast, nor to cast admiring glances on the pretty 
brooch and hand-knitted scarf which are Santa Claus’s bounties to 
herself ; and her step is lighter by many degrees than it was last 
night as she runs upstairs to dress for the grand morning perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah”; that evergreen Christmas favourite which 
age cannot stale, nor custom wither. The great joint was popped 
into the oven first thing after breakfast ; it will cook slowly in her 
absence, and the potatoes are peeled and ready for boiling; the 
plum-pudding and mince-pies only need to be “ warmed through.” 
The three go off together; hearing and echoing the cry of “ Merry 
Christmas ” in every street. A good time and a glad, for Sar’ Ellen 
Robinson as for Lady Clara Vere de Vere! 


The concert is one long dream of delight to our musical mill- 
girl and her equally musical brother, and even Susy forgets her 
fairy-doll as she listens to the exultant sweetness of “ Rejoice 
greatly,” sung by a high-ringing soprano of more than local fame. 
The great declamatory choruses, too, are wonderfully wel) rendered ; 
and altogether Sar’ Ellen feels herself in heaven—sitting still in her 
Sunday best and listening to music being her idea of celestial bliss. 
And there is the Christmas dinner in prospect; and after it is 
cleared away the little heap of Christmas cards left by the postman 
will be looked over, and the oranges and apples discussed over a 
blazing fire. To the Sunday School “tay-party” then, where Susy 
will receive a prize for regular attendance, and George will give a 
pianoforte solo; where the walls and window-sills will be decked 
with holly and ivy, and imitation snowflakes made of cotton-wool 
will dangle from invisible threads to suggest a “ winter carnival ” in 
a fairyland of frost. 

Simple pleasures all, but Sar’ Ellen and her brother and sister 
are not so used to pleasure as to ask more of Santa Claus than they 
get from him. The great lady of Asolo had one New Year’s Day, 
Pippa of her silk mill another. Which was happier? Equally 
happy, perhaps, is the Lancashire mill-girl’s Christmas. 


S. GERTRUDE FORD. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE WAR—AND AFTER. 


It may be that before these lines appear in print the curtain 
will have rung down on the terrible Balkan drama that has been 
holding us all enthralled, and Europe will be at peace. It may be 
that what we deemed the end is but a pause after the first act, and 
that a wider, ghastlier struggle will have broken out ere then. 
Political prophecy is impotent here. So far, the Westminster 
Review has been no false anticipator of events. As far back as 
December, 1910, we used these words: “The present insecure 
position of the Turkish Government is fraught with danger to 
European peace. If the Greek and Turkish malcontents join 
forces, the Government is doomed ; the day this Government goes 
to pieces will see war break out in the Near East.” Not quite a 
year ago the then Turkish opposition joined forces with the Greeks 
and Armenians; a few months later the Young Turk Government 
that, with trifling changes, had held office since the revolution, was 
precipitated from power. A few weeks later the Balkan League 
started a war which equals the 1866 Bohemian campaign in the 
lightning rapidity and crushing force of its results. In three weeks 
one of Europe’s great military machines has been smashed to atoms. 
Truly, history is being made, vivid, bloody, before our very eyes. 

There are several things that stand out clearly from the chaos 
of the present situation. Historically, far the most important is 
that the reign of the Qsmanli in Europe is gone, never to return. 
It is an enormous fact this, that makes 1912 a landmark in the 
history of the world. Politically, the most important is the birth 
of a new European Power—the Balkans. True, there are four 
States of them; but men of the calibre of Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
and M. Venizelos are not likely to let their new weapon slip from 
their hand through lack of cohesion. United, either by the closest 
of alliances, or, better still, by a formal Federal union, these Balkan 
States may form, indeed do at this very moment form, the seventh 
European power. Their policy is directed by the two men just 
named, without doubt the shrewdest, most far-seeing, and most 
ambitious men in the world of diplomacy to-day; it is supported 
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by the irresistible enthusiasm of a race flushed with victory and 
quietly confident of Russian support; it can be enforced by nearly 
800,000 of the best trained troops in the world. 

Caveat Austria! The writer of these notes will never forget 
a short hour’s conversation he once had with this Bourbon King of 
Bulgaria. Unaware at the time of his identity, it was only after- 
wards that the full significance of his words became apparent: 
“We Bulgars are not fools, and, pace the German press, not savages 
either. We hold neither with Austria nor Turkey, and we have 
outgrown our primitive Russian tutelage. It may be that what you 
say is right, and that we are serving Austria now. When the 
Turks have been hurled out, we will have this reckoning the more 
(ce grief de plus) against Austria.” 


THE AUSTRIAN GAME. 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who now more than ever controls 
Austrian policy, is evidently by no means blind to the possibilities 
of a solid Balkan Confederacy. So acutely does he realise its 
dangers to a composite realm containing millions of ardent Slavs, 
that he has allowed his fears to become obvious—a somewhat 
stupid thing to do. A great Power in a panic is never an edifying 
sight ; but when the ostensible cause of the panic is the possibility 
that a small, half-silted up fishing harbour on the Adriatic, be- 
coming Servian, might be used as a Russian naval base in time of 
war, the situation becomes almost tragically ludicrous. Why a 
Russian fleet at Durazzo should be a menace to Austria, and not a 
Russian fleet in a Grecian harbour is a pretty riddle. And, any- 
way, the Russian fleet does not exist that would not be blown off 
the face of the earth in half an hour by the small but amazingly 
efficient Austrian battle squadron. 

The real reason, of course, is that Austria has hitherto retained 
her great influence in the Near East by playing off one or two of 
the Balkan States against the rest. This she is in danger of losing ; 
this she is determined to retain. Servia must be kept in Austrian 
leading strings; lately she has been coquetting with the blue eyes 
of Bulgaria, and there is talk of a closer union. 

Servia will get her harbour on the Adriatic; there is no har- 
bour there worth having, and Austria would not care if there was. 
But she hopes to play off the harbour against political and economic 
concessions that would ensure that in the future, as in the past, 
Belgrade would, grudgingly but unfailingly, obey the dictates of the 
Ballplatz. Only if this fails will Austria fall back on her alternative 
plan—an autonomous Albania. 

This is the first serious engagement between Slav and Teuton. 
It will not be the last. We are wholly glad to note the firm attitude 
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the British Government have adopted ; in their determination to keep 
the ring, and to prevent the greed and dark ambitions of any Power 
from despoiling the gallant victors of their gains, they will have 
the unanimous backing of British opinion. 


THE UNIONIST GAME. 


While the European crisis was at its height, and the ink was 
not yet dry on the Tory leading articles proclaiming the necessity 
of presenting a united front, the Tory party was engaged in a 
boisterous attempt to turn the sittings of the House of Commons 
into a turbulent undergraduates’ pillow fight. The course recom- 
mended by Mr. Asquith to rescind the adverse vote on the Banbury 
amendment may not have been the happiest solution of an un- 
doubted difficulty. Few, except political anarchists, will congratu- 
late Mr. Law on the dignity and tact, the urbanity and cleverness 
with which he made his protest. Few, except Billingsgate habitués, 
will congratulate Mr. Law’s followers on the choice delicacy of the 
language they yelled at the Ministers of the Crown. No political 
leader, even in a school debating society, has ever emulated this 
latest exploit of the “ New Style,” and to match the epithets used 
would be impossible without sinking to the most depraved haunts 
of slumdom—or inebriated clubdom. 

We await with interest the further developments of a line of 
conduct whose only possible serious political effect is to disgust all 
those—still, we believe, the great majority of electors in these 
islands—who care for the dignity and honour of our public life. 


* VINDEX.” 











DuceMBeER. 


INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE LAW OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


THIs earth is a physical world. All its processes, actions, and re- 
actions are physical and chemico-physical. In order to study the 
questions involved from the best standpoint, we must consider the 
earth as a unit, a unit in relationship with the laws, the actions, 
and re-actions of the universe itself. When we take that position 
of observation, we then begin to perceive that the physical condi- 
tions associated with the earth, including organic evolution, owe 
their origin to the great universal forces of which our earth is one 
of the units. According to the nebular theory, the matter compos- 
ing the earth was, at first, in a gaseous form, subject to the laws 
of gravitation, etc. In process of time, the particles of the cloud- 
mass, being drawn nearer and nearer, ultimately produced, owing 
to the resulting friction, a molten mass. This molten mass, ulti- 
mately revolving again in space, so cooled through radiation of its 
heat into outer space, as to permit the origin of life on its cooled 
surface. At what temperature life originated we are, of course, 
unable to determine. The fact, however, that living organisms are 
at present found on the earth in various media of a relatively high 
temperature, near the mouths of volcanoes and in various hot 
springs, would lead us to believe that life would probably have 
originated at a temperature far higher than that present 
on the earth to-day, except under the special conditions mentioned 
above. Here, perhaps, it would be well to raise the question: 
Did life originate at one point only, thence spreading over the 
earth, or did it originate spontaneously all over the earth? Of 
course we are unable to say, but this we can say: Since all the 
forces present on the earth are physical or chemico-physical, life 
must likewise have been the outcome of those forces. Not to 
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believe this would lead to the inference that life arose de novo by 
a miracle. But this is incredible, since science knows nothing of 
miracles. If, however, we admit that life arose de novo through 
the actions of physical forces, why should not such forces have 
again and again given rise to similar living things? The same 
physical forces and conditions, heat, light, electricity, moisture, etc., 
as were present at first, are also present to-day, and why life should 
not constantly have appeared down to the present day the writer 
fails to understand, although he is well acquainted with the argu- 
ments put forth by scientific men—medical, biological, and others— 
against such a view. On the contrary, the writer holds that when 
organic evolution is thoroughly understood, the opinion expressed 
and proved by scientific men will be that from the beginning and 
all along the ages life has always originated demovo through 
physical forces, actions, and re-actions, and is constantly so arising 
in the present day. As the mightiest river must run dry if its 
sources fail, so must organic evolution have come to an end, or 
reached its highest point in the absence of the constant renewal of 
fresh life. 

The great evolutionary changes which have proceeded on the 
earth, since life has been established, have been brought about 
through the great law of Adaptation, or Self-Adaptation. The 
earth has been and is constantly undergoing changes due to extra- 
mundane and mundane physical forces, and in order that life be 
maintained, the great law of Adaptation has ever been in action, 
adjusting the organism to the widespread but slowly acting physical 
changes. Evolution has, therefore, proceeded and progressed, be- 
cause physical changes have constantly been in operation affecting 
the environment of living things, and these have responded thereto 
pari passu with the changes.1 There are and can be only three fac- 
tors in evolution, viz.: (1) the organism, (2) the environment, and 
(3) the adjustment or adaptation of the former to the latter; hence, 
as long as there is no change in the environment of an organism, 
so long will the organism show no evolutionary change. This is 
made clear by the fact that there are certain lowly organisms which 
have undergone no evolution during many ages. But we know 
that the general environment of living things has been, and is, 
constantly undergoing change, since great physical changes have 
constantly, in the past, taken place, and still are in the present 
showing themselves. It is important to bear in mind, however, 
this fact in evolution: Each species has its own special environ- 
ment in the general environment, and can only respond when, in 
great environmental changes, i/s owm special environment has been 


See “Lamarck: His Life and Work,” by Packard, page 249, for a 
secaguition of these changes as the real cause of evolution. 
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affected. Hence, as has already been stated, there are certain lowly 
organisms whose special environments have never been changed 
since the earlier stages of the earth, and these have undergone no 
evolutionary changes during that time, although all other species 
have undergone gradual changes. 


The function makes the organ, and the functions of living 
things are responses to their needs. Life is really function, hence 
when a living thing ceases to function it dies. 


Let us learn what are the great needs of living things, in order 
to understand what are the great functions and how functions and, 
hence, organs have been modified in the production of new species. 
Now there are three great needs of living things, vzz., to feed, to 
multiply, and to defend themselves, or, in other words, the great 
functions based on the needs are nutrition, reproduction, and pro- 
tection. Those being the leading functions of living things, it 
must be plain that evolution has progressed in the past when en- 
vironmental changes have affected those functions; and the en- 
vironmental changes must have affected them unfavourably. That 
such is the case is understood when we recognise that the physical 
changes constantly taking place must lead to non-adjustment of 
those already more or less adjusted to their environment. And such 
changes must lead to efforts on the part of living things to satisfy 
the functions—one or more in some new way. When environ- 
mental changes take place, affecting unfavourably the satisfaction 
of the functions of living things which are based on their vital 
needs, one of three results must follow. If unable to adopt new 
methods of satisfying the needs, the species or organisms must 
either die out or they must emigrate to a more favourable environ- 
ment, If able to adjust themselves to the environment, they must 
do so by adopting new methods of feeding, etc., so that gradually 
the organs involved are modified, and the changes so brought 
about are gradually transmitted through heredity, and new species 
appear. It must be borne in mind, however, that the great environ- 
mental physical changes are only very gradually brought about, 
so that organisms capable of being modified through adopting 
new habits, only do so pari passu with the slowly acting environ- 
mental changes. In satisfying the needs in a new way, it must be 
clear that the changes so brought about are seldom or never very 
radical, hence the presence of those gradations in structure which 
are so manifest in evolution. The whole world of life is not, how- 
ever, a chaos of varying and intermediate links, because evolution 
has only proceeded when the needs of living things are affected. 
Unless that is done no evolution occurs. In Jamaica, some time 
ago, the mongoose, unable to find food sufficient to satisfy them 
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on the surface of the earth, took on the habit of climbing trees to 
feed on fruit. Had the conditions driving them to climb trees be- 
come permanent, in time the feet and associated parts would gradu- 
ally have been so modified as to fit them for tree-climbing with the 
necessary ease; and gradually a new species would have been 
brought :z.to existence, through the inheritance of the acquired 
changes. 

A most important fact, and one which, so far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain, has hitherto been overlooked in considering 
the process of organic evolution is this2 The laws of nature do 
not take into consideration individuals, and since her laws ‘con- 
stantly bring about general changes on the earth, the effects of the 
changes must modify in special ways, not individuals, but species 
or races as a whole. It will thus be clear that any true evolutionary 
theory must be one capable of showing how species, or any large 
number, are gradually brought into adaptation, through the gradual 
hereditary transmission of such effects through heredity. Such a 
true theory must also be one demonstrating that all adaptation is 
brought about through unfavourable conditions, leading to new 
habits being acquired in order to maintain life. When, however, 
the changes do not affect the adjustment of a species as regards 
the great functions, no evolution takes place. Of course, the earth 
in the present age does not show the great changes of the past, 
hence organic life is much more stable, but nevertheless physical 
changes are still slowly taking place the earth over, and it is because 
of this fact of stability that no special changes have taken place in 
historic times. In the very lowest organisms the direct effects of 
environment lead to modification, or change, in species,3 but in 
the case of the higher organisms, ¢.g., those capable of making 
voluntary efforts to feed, etc, the modification only results 
indirectly,* i.¢, the unfavourable conditions lead to efforts 
of self-preservation, and these efforts lead to modification of the 
parts involved in the new methods of satisfying their wants, and 
the effects of the new habits are gradually transmitted through 
heredity. Plants, in consequence of their inability to make volun- 
tary efforts, except in a few exceptional cases under certain physical 
conditions, are also modified directly through environmental 
changes as regards food, sunlight, moisture, etc. And that plants 
are so modified and changed evolutionarily has been proved over 

2. Of course, the fact has always been recognised to a certain extent, but 
not in the specific way of the writer. Herbert Spencer has, however, fully 


recognised the results of the great physical changes the earth has undergone 
in evolution. 

3. See “Principles of Pathology,” by Prof. Adami, chapter on 
“ Adaptation.” 

4. That the effects or changes are only indirectly brought about was fully 
recognised by Lamarck. See “His Life,” by Packard, p. 294. 
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and over again by eminent and leading botanists the world over. 
Plants are, therefore, evolutionarily changed in the same manner 
as the lowest organisms, i.¢., through the direct effects of environ- 
ment. 


But why is it that the higher organisms, with rare exceptions, 
respond only in an indirect way to the influences of the environ- 
ment in adaptation? Chiefly because the higher organisms possess 
a nervous system through which variations appear, and through 
which changes in function, and thus in organs, are brought about. 
It is a singular fact, but true, nevertheless, that biologists have 
wholly lost sight of the influence of the nervous system in the great 
law of adaptation, through the transmission of acquired characters, 
or in any theory of organic evolution. The importance of the 
nervous system in evolution is readily understood from the fact 
that, just as soon as the many-celled organisms appear, just so soon 
does the nervous system also appear in living things of the animal 
kingdom ; and the higher the organism in the scale of life, the 
more complicated and complex is the nervous system. It is through 
the nervous system that co-ordination is brought about, and also 
that the characters of organisms are symmetrical and bi-lateral. 


Nature works not through individuals, but through species and 
races, as has been stated. The chain of life is not united, but is 
composed of so many isolated individuals, and it is chiefly through, 
or by means of, the nervous system that all needful changes are 
registered, and passed on to the following individuals, as is seen in 
heredity. That the influence of the nervous system in organic 
evolution has been lost sight of is one of the chief causes of the 
anarchy therein to-day. The other causes of the anarchy are that 
true evolution works, not through individuals, but through species, 
and also that the true causes of evolution are the great earth 
changes, as already stated: facts also lost sight of by biologists. 
The theory, as expressed by the writer, is based on what is known 
as Lamarckism. This theory was given to the world by the great 
Frenchman, Lamarck, in 1809, but failed to gain acceptance since 
he—Lamarck—was one “ born out of due time.” From his own 
writings it can be clearly seen, however,5 that his views were not 
wholly original, but borrowed from someone, and that someone 
could only have been Doctor Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of 
Charles Darwin, whose views were very similar to those of Lamarck 
and were given to the world in his celebrated work, “ Zoonomia,” 
published in 1794, and who must therefore be the real father of 


5. See “Lamarck: His Life and Work,” by Packard, page 232, where 
Lamarck states: “I have glanced at some important and philosophical views,” 
etc. This statement must refer to the views of a person other than himself. 
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modern evolution. Why Lamarck failed to do justice to Erasmus 
Darwin has been a puzzle to biologists, who recognise the truth of 
his theory. The writer believes, however, that, in view of the 
strained relations existing at that time between Great Britain and 
France, the admission by Lamarck of his indebtedness to an Eng- 
lishman would have adversely influenced men towards his very 
radical views, and Lamarck, seeing that such would have been the 
case, suppressed the source of his indebtedness. Their subsequent 
failure to gain acceptance led to the suppression of the fact alto- 
gether. In the present day the various views, or theories of organic 
evolution and heredity are: (1) Natural Selection, (2) Mutation, 
(3) Mendelism, (4) Neo-Lamarckism, (5) Lamarckism, and (6) Bio- 
metrics. Of these, Natural Selection, or Darwinism, undoubtedly 
has the greatest following, although some of the others are sup- 
ported by great names. 


Biometrics, or perhaps Biometry, cannot really be classed as a 
theory of evolution. By the term is meant a consideration of the 
values of the averages of variations as they appear in the living 
organism. But since in order to gauge the value of variation as 
throwing light on organic evolution, it is required also to find the 
values of environmental changes, which it is impossible to do with 
success, it must be plain that work in that line can lead to no posi- 
tive results in a general way, although, if it could be carried out 
in the right way, it must ultimately lead to the truth. Its value, 
however, is clearly seen in special work. Mendelism, although of 
great value in artificial selection and otherwise, can never be found a 
theory for the solution of organic evolution. Mutation is the theory 
that species originate by means of the appearances of sfor/s, or the 
sudden appearances of organisms differing markedly from the 
parent. That such sforts do appear in the domesticated animals 
and in the artificial cultivation of plants is a fact, and can be ac- 
counted for by the presence of conditions in artificial cultivation and 
in domestication which are unnatural, 7.2 are not found in nature, 
or, if found there, may tend to put the organism in some way out of 
harmony with its natural environment. Moreover, as both Muta- 
tion and Natural Selection make the individual the starting point of 
organic evolution, it must be plain that in accord with the writer’s 
views they must be ruled out. As all the above theories, more- 
over, make the individual the starting point of evolution, except 
Lamarckism, they must all be ruled out, according to the conten- 
tion of the writer. 

Let us pay some attention to Natural Selection, which has had 


such a wonderful influence on the greatest minds of all nations. 
Darwin, taking into account the fact that many more organisms 
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are brought into existence than survive, took hold of the idea, on 
re-reading Malthus, that there is a great struggle for existence 
always present, which, of course, is true, and was also recognised 
by Lamarck, but only as between species. Taking into account 
also the fact that no two organisms are exactly alike, he assumed 
that in the struggle for existence there was a competition between 
the individual members of a species, and that those with a variation 
better suiting them to the environment survived, the others 
perished. Since, however, no two organisms are exactly alike, the 
variations must appear only as individual variations. It is a fact, 
therefore, that he considered that the real struggle arose out of an 
individual competition between each member of a species with the 
factors constituting the environment. That such was the basis of 
his theory is thus made plain: No sooner had his theory ap- 
peared than observers began to bring to his notice the fact that 
individual variations are always quickly weeded out through inter- 
crossing amongst the members of a species. In order to overcome 
that objection, which is true, he and his adherents assumed that all 
those, or in fact any individual, to be logical—in whom the favour- 
able variations were found, became geographically separated or 
isolated from the others in order that the favourable features might 
have an opportunity of being transmitted. Seeing the difficulty of 
proving the feasibility of geographical isolation, his followers then 
took up the idea that physiological isolation was a necessary con- 
dition. By physiological isolation is meant that those with the 
favourable characters were physically prevented from inter-crossing 
with the others. How isolation, in any form, can be worked out 
in nature has, however, never been determined or proved satis- 
factorily. That Darwin based his theory on the assumption that 
there was in nature a competition between individuals, and that 
individual variations constituted the basis of his theory, can also be 
seen in the following: The Marquis of Salisbury, in his presi- 
dential address to the British Association at Oxford in 1894, thus 
expressed the difficulty of a theory of organic evolution, based on 
individual variations, being workable in Nature. He asked, “ What 
is to secure that the two individuals of opposite sexes in the prime- 
val forest, who have both been accidentally blessed with the same 
advantageous variation, shall meet and transmit by inheritance 
that variation to their successors? Unless this step is made good, 
the modification will never get a start, and yet there is nothing to 
insure that step but chance.” Darwinians now hold that Lord 
Salisbury misrepresented the theory of “ Natural Selection.” And 
yet it would be wholly unreasonable to assume that Lord Salisbury 
was incapable of understanding the contention of Darwin, since 
not only was he intellectually a giant, but as a scientist, even if an 
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amateur, he must have been thought worthy to be President of the 
celebrated British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The fact is, the difficulties present in Natural Selection have been 
so insuperable that gradually it has changed from, as it were, 
“leading a horse” to the position of “driving a flock of sheep.”6 
It must therefore be plain that the premises and deductions from 
the former position can never be the premises and deductions of 
the latter. Darwin’s followers, however, are ever striving to do the 
impossible, 2.¢., to harmonise his original position with the position 
now assumed by his followers, and the latter position with the 
progress of evolution. 


Let us try to learn the reasons for the general acceptance, at 
first at least, of Darwinism or Natural Selection, by scientists in 
general. In order to do so, we must in the first place recognise 
that Darwin was engaged in a two-fold work. Primarily, he was 
engaged in disproving special creation, and proving descent with 
modification ; and on this his great fame rests securely. Secondarily, 
he was endeavouring to find out how evolution had _ been 
brought about ; by what means the process was worked out. Now, 
under the circumstances, to a scientific mind, with the accumulated 
evidences at hand, the first, or disproval of special creation, was 
easily effected. This led to the ready acceptance of the truth of 
organic evolution on the part of men of science. In the second 
place, as has been stated, Darwin was also engaged in discovering 
the modus operandi of the process. In doing so he also seized 
on the facts of artificial selection, a true process in the directing 
hand of intelligent man. In the analogy he lost sight, at first 
at least, of the fact that in artificial selection man first selects then 
isolates. He was, however, evidently so strongly attracted by the 
assumed analogy that it led him to assume that mature does what 
intelligent man does, i.¢. selects and isolates, and it was only sub- 
sequently brought to his notice that it was impossible for nature 
at any rate to isolate, hence the efforts to bring in geographical 
and physiological isolation. That Darwin, even before putting his 
theory to the world, found great difficulty in justifying his position 
to himself, is proved by the fact that many years elapsed subse- 
quent to the inception of the idea, before he found courage enough 
to proclaim his theory to the world. And even then, it is evident, 
he would not have felt himself justified in doing so had it not been 
forced on him by the publication of the theory by Wallace, and 
the pressure of friends. Moreover, his subsequent modifications 
went to show that to himself, at least, his theory was not the whole 
truth. Scientific men, partly in consequence of Darwin’s scientific 


6. See Hutton, “Lamarckism and Darwinism,” Introduction, p. 3. 
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position, partly in consequence of the backing of several leading 
men in science, and partly, too, on account of the great accumula- 
tion of facts from the world of nature, set out by Darwin in his 
efforts to justify his position,’ readily accepted his work, 2¢., as to 
the truth of organic evolution, and also of his theory as to how 
the process had been carried out in nature, and stood behind him 
in the conflict with dogmatic theology. Subsequently, however, 
the ranks of his followers broke, many maintaining the impossi- 
bility of the working of his theory in nature. These facts may 
appear trivial to-day to scientists, but their relation is intended 
mainly for the intelligent lay mind. We must remember that, 
apart from the theory of organic evolution, there is an evolution of 
ideas and theories. This evolution of the theory, the ideas on 
which Darwin’s claim is made, the writer has seen fit to make 
clear, since it has an important bearing on the question of the 
truth of the réle of Natural Selection in nature. Herbert 
Spencer, who, previous to the advent of Darwin’s theory, had been 
a Lamarckian, accepted Natural Selection, and with conditions. 
Natural Selection is an assumed process in nature, but Herbert 
Spencer, unable to understand how the process really worked in 
nature, gave it the alternative name, “Survival of the Fittest.” 
But survival of the fittest does not connote a process, but a result. 
Subsequently, Spencer further modified the term to “ Elimination 
of the unfit.” But elimination of the unfit really has no relation- 
ship specially to Natural Selection, since it is a term which, slightly 
modified to “ Elimination of the unfortunate,” is a true result of 
any theory. The unfortunate are always a quantity to be reckoned 
with under all circumstances. It was, therefore, on account of the 
reasonableness of the term, “ Survival of the fittest,” a true result 
under all circumstances being made tantamount to Natural Selec- 
tion, a process in nature presenting insuperable difficulties to its 
elucidation, that men were beguiled into accepting the incompre- 
hensible term, “ Natural Selection.” 


Since Darwin’s day scientific men who accept his theory have 
tried their best to demonstrate its truth. Undoubtedly, it looks 
true, especially when “Survival of the fittest” is tacked on to it, 
but in its workings it has ever been an zgnis fatuus, leading men 
to no solid ground of truth. Neo-Lamarckism is the term used to 
designate biologists who, whilst accepting Lamarckism, yet believe 
that Natural Selection also plays a part in the réle of evolution. 
The fact, however, is such. Lamarckians fail somewhat in recog- 


7. It is well to bear in mind this fact: The great researches and accumu- 
lation of scientific facts related in “The Origin of Species” were for the 
purpose of substantiating his theory of natural selection, and not to prove the 
truth of organic evolution. 
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nising the whole of the Lamarckian truths. Herbert Spencer 
was the recognised leader in Neo-Lamarckism, but a significant 
fact relative thereto is this: Although Spencer accepted Natural 
Selection, he soon began to be dissatisfied with it, and the older 
he grew the greater the dissatisfaction, and the more strongly he 
held to the Lamarckian factors of evolution. Finally, he went so far 
as to state that were he forced through conviction to give up the 
factors of Lamarckism, he would throw up his belief in organic 
evolution altogether. His exact words are, “either there has been 
inheritance of acquired characters, or there has been no evolution ” 
—a statement which leads to the conclusion that he regarded 
Lamarckism as the sole and only cause of organic evolution. 


Lamarckism. This is to be distinguished from Neo- 
Lamarckism, since the latter theory is a combination of Lamarckism 
with Darwinism or Natural Selection, i.¢., those who hold to that 
theory also recognise the influence of Natural Selection as stated 
above, whereas the pure Lamarckism repudiates altogether Natural 
Selection. In the light of present-day science much of what was 
obscure in Lamarck’s day.is now plainer. The “pith and sub- 
stance” of Lamarckism is that the changing influences of the 
environment brought about through the great physical changes on 
the earth is the sole cause of change in the organism, and that 
characters acquired by organisms in the right manner during their 
lifetime, and which affect both sexes, are gradually transmitted to 
the descendants, provided the causes be continued. That whereas 
in plants and the lowest animal organisms the modifications are 
directly acquired and transmitted, in the higher organisms changes 
in the environment affecting their needs are only ivdzrectly trans- 
mitted,§ 2.2, changes in the environment lead to changes in habits, 
and it is the modifications so produced on organs, 7.¢., by the func- 
tions being satisfied in a new way, that are transmitted, and not 
the direct effects, except when the direct effects act on the whole 
surface of the body, as in the case of the non-clad or partially clad 
aboriginal natives of tropical countries, whose colour is undoubtedly 
due to the darkening of the skin by the tropical sun. There is no 
doubt that the non-recognition of the truths of Lamarckism is due 
to the following causes. 


When Darwin, Wallace, and other eminent men investigated 
the theory of Lamarck, the theory of evolution itself was in a very 
rudimentary state; hence they were unable to grasp fully its true 
meaning. That such was the case is easily proved by their state- 


8. Lamarck cautions his readers against assuming that the adaptations 
in the higher organisms are directly brought about. See “Lamarck: His Life 
and Work,” by Packard, p. 294. 
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ments relative to his theory, which go to demonstrate that not only 
was Lamarck misunderstood, but that he was also misrepresented 
through inability to see his real meaning. Prof. Ray Lankester, 
in his “Kingdom of Man,” wholly misrepresents Lamarck’s con- 
tentions and laws. That Lamarck is still misunderstood and mis- 
represented by many biologists in the present day is owing to the 
fact stated above, and hence, instead of investigating for them- 
selves as to what are Lamarck’s real views and contentions, many 
scientists have wholly relied on the misrepresentations and mis- 
understandings of those early writers.9 In his “ Life of Lamarck,” 
Prof. Packard has demonstrated the truth of the above statement. 
In justice, however, it must be noted that Lamarck beclouded his 
meaning in some instances by faulty wording of his formula and 
laws, ¢.g.. Lamarck therein mentions that animals acquire new 
wants, but it is clear that he never really meant new wants, but 
that such animals acquired new methods of satisfying their wants. 
An animal, ¢.g., the mongoose of Jamaica is forced to climb trees in 
order to satisfy its want of food. The want is not new, it is the 
old want of food; the method of satisfying it, however, is new, 2.¢., 
climbing trees instead of chasing its prey on the ground. This 
faulty wording is a matter of easy recognition so soon as one 
clearly understands his theory.” 


The question as to whether acquired changes or characters, 
i.é., characters acquired during the lifetime of a living thing, are 
transmitted through heredity has been a burning one amongst 
biologists. Experiments in great numbers have been made to de- 
termine the question, and the writer, although a Lamarckian, and, 
as has been stated, the basis of Lamarckism is that acquired 
characters ave transmitted, admits that such experiments, except 
Brown-Sequard’s, which affected the nervous system, have failed to 
demonstrate the truth of the question, z.¢.,, that acquired characters 
are transmitted, if acquired in the right way. But why have they 
failed? Because the experiments have not been carried out in the 
right way to establish the fact of transmission. The tails of in- 
numerable dogs, mice, and other animals have been removed, and 
when the tail still appeared in the offspring, “ Behold,” said the 
experimenters, “acquired characters are mof transmitted.” Now, 
only those who misunderstand Lamarck’s theory could expect con- 
firmatory results from such experiments. In the first place, the 


See the late Prof. Brook’s work, “The Foundations of Zoology.” This 
book is full of false assumptions as to Lamarckism. 

1o. This faulty wording has misled biologists, who misunderstand 
Lamarck’s meaning, into assuming that he contended that animals changed 
their species or forms through psychical efforts, and also that he was a 
teleologist. See Prof. Wheeler, “Popular Science Monthly,” April, 1909. Also 
Darwin’s letter to Hooker, January 11th, 1848, and Wallace, 1858. 
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nervous system is not affected, since the dogs, for instance, still 
wag their abbreviated tails as before. In the next place, the 
removal of the tail did not affect the wants of the animal, did not 
give rise to voluntary efforts through which the nervous system is 
used in a new way, 2¢., through a new habit. Again, the laws of 
Lamarck require that the modifications should be brought about 
through both sexes, so that a number are simultaneously submitted 
to the change in character, or the new character acquired, and that 
the causes must continue in operation. And such effects or results 
can only be brought about when climatic and other changes affect 
large areas of the earth. Or, the process of adaptation may be 
seen when a number of individuals are brought from one climate, 
or from a state of domestication to a wild state, or vice versa, or 
to another climate or country leading to a new mode of life, or 
when the climatic changes bring about direct effects. Sheep 
introduced into the West Indies gradually lose their wool, and 
their descendants are also woolless.11 A marked instance of adapta- 
tion, through the transmission of acquired characters, and the one 
which gave the clue to the writer for the right understanding of 
Lamarckism is this: When the Spaniards first settled in the New 
World, they introduced there the tame pig of Europe. One of the 
leading characteristics of the tame pig is the ear, which is large, 
flabby, and pendulous, whereas in the wild boar the ear is small, 
muscular and erect. Why is the latter so possessed of small erect 
ears? In order to be on the guz vive against enemies. Now, in 
the process of time, some of the tame pigs introduced in the New 
World escaped into the wilds, with the result that in a compara- 
tively short time they reverted in characters to the wild boar from 
which they had descended. Why, and how, did the reversion as 
regards the ear take place? In domestication, the pig has no 
enemies, hence, gradually, the ears, being little used, grow large 
and pendulous, through the transmission of the change in character 
—a fact recognised by Darwin as regards the ear in all domesti- 
cated animals, but when it escaped into the wilds of America, it 
had, in order to learn the source of danger, to erect its ears at 
frequent intervals—or to make efforts to do so at first—hence it 
grew more muscular and lighter until the habit of keeping it con- 
stantly erect was acquired, as in the wild boar. The habit of 
constant erection being acquired by all, in a more or less degree, 
both sexes were affected, as Lamarck’s law requires, and through 
heredity, 2.2, by the transmission of the acquired changes, gradu- 
ally the tame pig reverted to the form of the wild boar, its ancestor. 
As by non-use the ear was changed through the transmission of 


11. Thereisabreed of woolless sheep. These, however, can be distinguished 
from the descendants of the woolly breed. 
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the acquired changes in characters until the domestic pig acquired 
the ear suited to its wants in domestication, so when conditions 
were changed and dangers surrounded the pig, the ear gradually 
acquired that form suitable for the wild life; and the acquired 
changes being transmitted, in a comparatively short time, the wild 
boar, as a variety, was established in the New World. This illus- 
tration of the transmission of acquired characters is most signifi- 
cant, since it illustrates fully the modus operandi of the laws of 
Lamarck. The writer holds that a careful consideration of this 
illustration of the transmission of acquired characters must con- 
vince some at least of the most sceptical as to the truth of the 
theory of Lamarck. The only other means by which the reversion 
could be claimed to have taken place is by Natural Selection. But 
surely no one could make such a claim unless he shut his eyes to 
the clearest facts. That organs quickly respond to change, when 
the function is modified, is well illustrated in the following case: 
John Hunter took a sea-gull, accustomed to soft food, and fed it 
on grain for a year; at the expiration of the year, he killed the 
gull and found that the stomach had assumed the structure and 
consistency of a gizzard. Now, on the Lamarckian principle, had 
he taken a pair and thus fed them on grain, and had continued to 
so feed their offspring for some years, the inference is that by that 
time the gizzard-like structure and consistency of the stomach 
would have been seen in the young descendants. Thus, the ac- 
quired change in character would have been transmitted through 
heredity. But such experiments on both sexes for many genera- 
tions have never been undertaken and carried out faithfully by 
biologists. It is, however, only by such experiments that the 
question can be determined, whether acquired changes are, or are 
not, transmitted. It is wholly on account of the fact that the real 
modus operandi of the Lamarckian factors has never been clearly 
understood that such experiments have never been carried out. 
Instead of experimenting on the above lines, biologists will ask, 
“ Why is not the child of the blacksmith born with better developed 
muscles than others?” thus ignoring altogether the basic condi- 
tions for the transmission demanded by the Lamarckian, ¢e., that 
both sexes and their descendants should be submitted to the new 
conditions, and for some time, as in nature. Now, it is a fact that 
organs and parts are quickly and relatively permanently, in some 
cases, modified by change in function in individuals. It is again 
a fact that all organisms in nature are adapted to their environ- 
ments. The environment of an organism is anything which acts 
on the organism, and to which the organism can react, and this 
occurs only when the needs of an organism are affected in the case 
of indirectly acquired characters. We see on the one hand then, 
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how readily the individual is capable of being modified by the en- 
vironment, and we see on the other hand all organisms modified 
so as to be adapted to their environments in nature. Those two 
facts being established, it is clear that what remains to be proved 
is how and why the individual adaptation is brought to bear on 
species, so as to render them adapted to the environment, as we 
see in nature. Biologists, instead of experimenting on a number 
of individuals, as in nature’s process, have contented themselves 
with individual experiments. But clearly that can never demon- 
strate the truth of transmission, since the factors in the environ- 
ment, the real cause of the changes produced through organic 
evolution, must act on a number together. That is nature’s way 
of adaptation, ze. since her physical changes affect large areas in 
special ways, the adaptation must be through large numbers in- 
habiting those areas, and not through individuals, except when man 
interposes, as in bringing animals to another climate, or subjects 
them to domestication. 


Dr. Archdall Reid is undoubtedly the ablest writer on organic 
evolution in the medical profession, and indeed one of the ablest 
among biologists. His conclusions are just and true, and quite in 
harmony with those set forth by the writer. But, strange to say, 
Dr. Reid, instead of recognising the réle of adaptation through the 
transmission of acquired changes or characters, in order to render 
organisms adapted to the ever-changing physical conditions on the 
earth, maintains that adaptation is brought about through natural 
selection, although he fully recognises that the environment is the 
determining factor of the variations. Furthermore, he rightly holds 
that hardships of every kind, disease, vicious habits, as alcoholic 
drinking, etc., do not lead to extinction of races, but to their becom- 
ing more fit to survive through adaptation. If Dr. Reid could be 
brought to see that the reactions to hardships, disease, etc., and 
not the direct actions, are gradually transmitted, and so immunises 
the race to the effects, he will have achieved a great work. Dr. 
Reid, as a physician, evidently loses sight of the fact that all living 
bodies, in the presence of deleterious influences, make efforts to 
antidote the effects on the system by setting up a contrary re- 
action. Now, what Lamarckism teaches is not that the deleterious 
action is transmitted, as is assumed by Dr. Reid, but the deneficzal 
reaction or response.2 This is a most important fact, clearly mis- 
understood by Dr. Reid, and so markedly misunderstood, that the 
writer is forced to the conclusion that if Dr. Reid will take the 
trouble to go over his grounds for his adherence to “ Natural Selec- 


12. Of course, when the primary action is beneficial, it is transmitted, 
and not the beneficial reaction. 
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tion,” and do the same as regards the claims of Lamarckism, that 
as a physician, he must undoubtedly see where the truth lies.% 
Weismann, who at first maintained that the germ-plasm, the 
bearer of the hereditary characters, was wholly uninfluenced by the 
environment, was subsequently forced, in order to account for 
variations, and hence for progress in evolution, to admit that the 
environment did have an influence on the germ-plasm. Now the 
germ-plasm, present in the organism, is subsequently changed by 
the vital forces into germ-epithelia, these again are developed into 
germ or sperm, according to the sex of the individual, and the 
sperm uniting with the germ form the zygote, and from the union 
of germ and sperm forming the zygote is gradually developed the 
embryo, which in process of growth finally becomes a new organ- 
ism. Now the main difference in belief between Weismann, and 
hence the Darwinian, who relies on Weismannism, and the Lamarc- 
kian, is this: Weismann and Darwinians evidently believe that 
the influence of the environment is limited to the germ-plasm only, 
#.e., the undifferentiated carrier of hereditary characters; whereas 
the Lamarckian believes that the influence is not so limited, but 
that it extends from the germ-plasm to the epithelia, the germ or 
sperm, the zygote and embryo, or until a new offspring appears. 
By that means any new feature in the environment, acting on the 
organism during its life, is all the time influencing, not alone the 
germ-plasm, but its other developments, modifying it in the direc- 
tion of the environmental changes—and this is one of the causes 
of variations, the other cause being the mixing of the germ-plasms 
from both parents. Now, since the germ-plasm undergoes de- 
velopments within the organism, in the case of the female, for 
instance, it is plain that the force which develops it is not solely 
such a force as would develop a unicellular organism, but is such an 
intrinsic force, modified by an extrinsic force, possessed by the 
whole complete organism—and this is because the nervous system 
correlates and co-ordinates the various parts of the whole organism. 
The whole body must then act like a community, every member 
of which has its own work, but as in a community there are certain 
functions which necessitate inter-action between each member, and 
a general action for the benefit of the whole, so the experience of 
the whole body is reflected on the germ-plasm and its develop- 
ments. The importance of the views herein expressed, apart from 
its scientific interests, is seen when we recognise the fact that they 


13. See chapter on “Lamarckism,” and other references in his work, 
“Heredity,” 1905. 

14. When the embryo is isolated from the parent in course of develop- 
ment, it is still influenced through the blood-stream, through quantity and 
quality of blood, and also through hormones, i.e., secretions of ductless glands 
in various parts of the parent’s body. 
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serve to prove that the human race may be continuously improved 
by the best training, z.e., that the effects of training and education 
are gradually transmitted, leading in time to racial improvement. 
Now it must be plain that if educationists, philanthropists, and 
others, doing their best for a nation, are assured through science 
that they are not building on sand as regards the race, but on the 
rock of truth, they will be much encouraged in their efforts. But 
science, to a great extent, with its defective experiments, assumes 
that such efforts for the good, the lasting good of the nation, are 
solely confined to individuals, and that the training, etc., is not 
transmitted to the offspring. 

Professor Alfred Russel Wallace, in his latest work, “ The 
World of Life,” states (p. 396): “Many people are disturbed by 
the now well-established fact that the effects of use, of training, or 
of education, are mof inherited.” Those scientists who thus believe 
evidently fail to recognise sufficiently, that if heredity is not modi- 
fied by the environment, through the transmission of acquired 
characters, there is no other possible means by which it can be 
modified, since in evolution there are only three factors, viz. the 
organism, the environment, and the adjustment of the former to 
the latter. Hence, if the environment is not the adjusting factor, 
it must be modified by an outside or extrinsic factor, but such an 
influence is not recognised by science. It is this faulty assump- 
tion of science that has induced Bergson to formulate his theory 
as expressed in “Creative Evolution.” But so important is this 
question of the transmission of acquired characters, that Herbert 
Spencer thus speaks of it: “ A right answer to the question, whether 
acquired characters are or are not inherited, underlies right beliefs, 
not only in Biology and Psychology, but also in Education, Ethics, 
and Politics.” In the endeavour to put before the reading public 
the true processes by which organic evolution has been effected, 
the writer has taken into consideration only the general features 
of the processes, so that they may appeal to the general intelligence 
of the average cultivated mind. No doubt scientists may claim 
that the writer has misrepresented special views. For instance, 
the Darwinians may claim that they, too, to a certain undeterminable 
extent, recognise that the influences of the environment are the 
determining factors in organic evolution, as for instance in the 
case of the views of Dr. Archdall Reid and some others. But 
whilst they may so claim, in order to prove their claim they must 
be in a position to explain to the lay cultivated mind how such a 
claim is upheld. This they cannot do, the writer claims, so as to 
impress the cultivated mind that their claim is true. To the or- 
dinary mind the “figure of speech,” the “Survival of the fittest,” 
appears as a truth; which undoubtedly it is, as the writer has ex- 
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plained. But it must be constantly borne in mind, that whilst sur- 
vival of the fittest, or rather “ Survival of the fortunate,” is true as 
a result in any theory of organic evolution, it has no relationship 
to Natural Selection, an assumed process in nature. And it must 
also be borne in mind that the term, Natural Selection, is not, as an 
assumed fact in nature, analogous to artificial selection. The 
writer maintains that it is on account of confusing a process with 
a result, a false term with a true one, that the cultured and intelli- 
gent lay mind has been led to accept Darwinism or Natural Selec- 
tion as a truth in organic evolution. 

To summarise, the writer’s contentions are: (1) That any true 
theory of organic evolution must take into consideration the fact 
that the environmental changes, to which organisms have responded 
in the process of adaptation, are those great physical changes, 
found in nature, and which have always affected the earth as a 
whole, hence evolution has been effected by a law of adaptation, 
leading to the transmission of the acquired changes through here- 
dity, which operates on a large number of organisms simultaneously, 
either directly or indirectly, according to the nature of the or- 
ganisms. (2) That the only theory which takes the above facts into 
consideration is the Lamarckian, as modified by recent knowledge, 
which demonstrates that adaptation, as found in nature, is the 
result of the effects of individual adaptation, since the chain of life 
is not united, but consists of isolated indivduals, working through 
a large number of individuals, leading to the transmission of the 
modifications or changes through heredity to their descendants. (3) 
That since evolution can only be carried out when a species or 
race, or a large number of individuals are simultaneously affected, 
all other theories of evolution, which are based on individual varia- 
tions as the start of the process, must be wholly ineffective. (4) 
That non-recognition of the influence of the nervous system in 
organic evolution, by which co-ordination is maintained and carried 
out, as we see in organisms, and by which symmetry in organisms 
is secured, is one of the chief causes for the anarchy seen in evolu- 
tion. (5) That confusing the issues arising from a true result, 
“Survival of the fittest,” with the assumed issues from “ Natural 
Selection,” a false process, is the chief cause of the popularity of 
Darwinism to-day. (6) That the establishment of the theory of 
Lamarckism is of the utmost importance to the human interest in 
the world, since by its success the truth will be demonstrated that 
all efforts towards the betterment of individual man, as a whole, 
will gradually be transmitted for the future betterment of the race. 
(7) That every effort should be made to establish the fact that ac- 
quired characters, when acquired in the right manner, are trans- 
mitted, so that not only shall the true theory of organic evolution 
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be determined once for all, but that the facts of such a scientific 
demonstration be taken into account for the improvement of the 
human race by educationalists, philanthropists, and others, working 
for the intellectual and moral improvement of the race. Since 
such a demonstration must undoubtedly not alone increase the 
efforts of such workers, but give them the scientific assurance that 
they are working, not alone for the good of the present, but also 
for the lasting good of the future of the race.15 


R. F. LICORISH, M.D. 


15. Since the réle of “natural selection” in nature has never been, and 
probably never can be, demonstrated scientifically and practically, its truth or 
its falsity must appeal with equal force to the logical lay mind, and to the 
scientific mind. It is a very significant fact that the Darwinian who demands 
positive proof of the transmission of acquired characters, the basis of Lamarck- 
ism, before accepting the theory, is yet satisfied to accept natural selection in 
the absence of any scientific demonstration of its truth, and admits that it is 
difficult or impossible to make such proof forthcoming. It is clear then that 
its acceptance by scientists is due to a mental attitude outside of science, 
which always demands demonstration. Now it is clear that heredity, through 
experiments in the right direction, can be made to prove the transmission of 
acquired characters. On the other hand, there is no assumption that the 
laws of heredity can throw any light on natural selection, since the variations 
on which it is assumed it depends appear according to no law of nature, but 
rather through chance. There is, however, no chance in the laws of nature. 
“ Adaptation,” as Prof. Adami truly states, “is primarily an active process, 
or at least inevitable, and in no sense subject to chance.” In 
nature there are no individuals as regards evolution, since propa- 
gation depends on two individuals—the two sexes. That being granted, it is 
clear that the real unit in evolution is the sfecies, which react similarly to 
permanent changes in environment, and which breed freely amongst them- 
selves. If we admit a natural selection we must, then, transfer the unit of 
descent from the individual to the species, since the true variations produced 
on these are reactions to the great earth changes; and all such are favourable, 
.e., render the species more and more adapted to the changes taking place, 
and, being transmitted generation after generation, lead to new species through 
modification of the preceding species. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


There are very few Britons who take no interest in the sea; 
we are so dependent upon it for our commerce and national defence 
as well as for a large proportion of our daily food, that any contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject deserves a hearty welcome. 
A popularly written and yet thoroughly scientific work has just 
been published in Paris! which gives a better general idea of the 
sea and all pertaining to it than any other work with which we 
are acquainted. The author, M. Ch. Epry, has studied and written 
upon the subject for many years and much that he describes is the 
result of his own observations. To the ordinary reader, perhaps, 
the most interesting chapter is that on the organisms inhabiting the 
greatest depths of the ocean. It is only recently that we have 
acquired accurate knowledge of these beings that are condemned 
to live in total darkness and are yet able to see by means of 
luminous organs which they carry with them. Very useful chap- 
ters are those on the commercial products of the sea, and it is 
interesting to note how far advanced the production of food from 
the ocean is in France. We have much to learn in this respect ; 
antiquated laws with regard to our foreshores stand in the way of 
individual progress, and the dwellers around our coasts cannot even 
copy what the French have done for centuries in the direction of 
providing wholesome food for the people. On biological questions 
M. Epry has much to say and states the facts clearly. We have 
never seen a better description of the stinging organs of the 
medusz, and the explanation of the method by which those weapons 
are annexed and utilised by another organism is a fascinating 
subject for the naturalist. 

Like many French books, the one before us suffers from the 
absence of an index; but, on the other hand, there are a large 
number of excellent illustrations. Either for the holiday visitor to 
the seaside or the scientific reader M. Epry’s work can be con- 
fidently recommended as a source of knowledge and pleasure. 


1. “A la Mer.” By Ch. Epry. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


A work from the pen of Professor Watson is assured of a wel- 
come, and we have no hesitation in recommending to all whom it 
may concern the perusal of his Gifford Lectures recently delivered 
in Glasgow and now published in book form.1 The purview of 
the course of lectures is sufficiently indicated by its title; and the 
work is divided into two volumes of which the first treats the 
subject from an Historical and the second from a Constructive 
point of view. The desirability—even the necessity—for the 
historical examination commends itself with great urgency to the 
author, and is indeed a consideration that will appeal as well to 
the theological as to the philosophical student. As Professor 
iWatson says: “ To ignore the process by which ideas have come to 
be what they are must result in an abstract and one-sided theory. 
. . . Our whole life is saturated with the results of science; our 
very language and ideas have been formed by the poet and artist ; 
and from the influence of Christian ideas no one can escape, even 
though in words he may proclaim himself a disbeliever in its truth.” 
Too often the attempt is made to begin from immediate experience, 
ignoring the speculations of those who have gone before—“as if 
there were any element of our experience that is not saturated 
with the thought of the past.” Professor Watson’s endeavour, on 
the other hand, is “to follow with a critical eye the main current of 
reflection upon religion, and especially upon Christianity, with the 
idea that in this way some assured result might be obtained,” and 
also to show that religion, instead of occupying a separate and 
independent sphere of its own, is co-extensive with the whole realm 
of human experience. 

In pursuance of his aim, Professor Watson deals first with the 
development of Greek religion and theology, passing from that to 
the Hebrew religion—primitive Christianity and its exponents. 
From these we are led to the Middle Ages: the differences and 
relationships of the various philosophies of Eckhart, Descartes, and 
Spinoza; Leibnitz, Locke and the English deists; Berkeley and 
Hume; Kant and Hegel. And so to the conclusion that “ nothing 
but a philosophical reconstruction of belief, which shall reconcile 
reason and religion, can lift us, in these days of unrest and unbelief, 
above the fatal division of the heart and the head; and even this 
reconciliation is only for a few. How the great body of the people 
is to find its way out of its present unhappy state of division can 


only be determined by the onward march of humanity.” 
s 


1. “The Interpretation of Religious Experience”: The Gifford Lecture 
delivered in the University of Glasgow in the years 1910-12. By John Watson, 
LL.D. Glasgow: James Seechshose and Sons. 
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The problem, therefore, is no mean one; but if its difficulties 
rather than its ultimate solution are the theme of the first volume, 
there is more than a ray of hope—a clear line of development— 
indicated in the second. _It is unnecessary to say that the critical 
though always broad-minded examination of the philosophies of 
the past can leave no possibility of a narrow interpretation of the 
tendencies of the present; and Professor Watson’s conclusions, if 
his premises be granted, are forceful and upon the whole optimistic. 
He insists upon the necessity to distinguish between “the Church 
as a special organization and the true or invisible Church, as com- 
posed of all who aid in the never-ceasing warfare of good with 
evil. . . . Religion is life in the spirit. . . . To identify the divine 
spirit with any or all of the imperfect forms in which it is partially 
realized in particular religious bodies is to destroy its infinite com- 
prehensiveness.” Moreover, “the divine spirit cannot be externally 
imposed upon men. Compulsion and freedom are incompatible, 
and not less incompatible are compulsion and spirituality. For 
this reason the invisible Church cannot be established once for all 
and its lineaments fixed for all time.” 

Briefly, the conclusion of the whole investigation is “that man 
as a spiritual or self-conscious being is capable of experiencing 
God, who is the absolutely spiritual or self-conscious being, and 
that the influence of God upon man is not external or mechanical 
but spiritual, and so far from being destructive of freedom, is the 
condition without which freedom is inconceivable.” Professor 
Watson, in his historical survey, unflinchingly trains his own critics, 
who are thus enabled to follow his constructive work upon more 
equal terms than otherwise would have been the case. The educa- 
tional value of the whole work is thus enhanced, and, whether the 
conclusions of an essentially clear and able thinker be ultimately 
adopted or not, nothing but good can result from the honest con- 
sideration of these two volumes. 


Although there is much in Professor Watson’s lectures that is 
of real practical value, it is comparatively a step from theory to 
practice, from the abstract to the concrete, from the ideal to the 
real, to pass to the consideration of Mr. Denny’s learned work on 
the claims of the Papacy.2 Here, while our heads have been in 
the air, we come full tilt against the blank wall of the old con- 
troversy between the Church of England and the Church of Rome ; 
and however much we may feel, with the late Archbishop of York, 
that “from many sides and unexpected quarters the growing desire 
is more frequently and more freely expressed for the drawing 


2. ‘*Papalism.” A Treatise on the Claims of the Papacy as set forth in the 
Encyclical Satis Cognitum. By Edward Denny, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
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together of the separated branches of the Church of Christ,” yet 
we cannot but be convinced by signs, of which this portentous 
volume is not the least, that much water must flow beneath the 
bridges before the desired consummation can be attained. What- 
ever the hopes that were raised by and the expectations that were 
based on the efforts made in 1895 to secure the recognition of 
Anglican orders by the Roman authorities—a recognition which 
was felt by English Churchmen to be an essential preliminary to 
the taking of any steps towards the healing of the breach—they 
were effectively destroyed by the issue on 28th June, 1896, of the 
Pope’s Encyclical Satis Cognitum, which expressed clearly’ and 
plainly the terms on which his Holiness considered that reunion 
should take place. They are simplicity itself—unconditional sub- 
mission to the supreme authority of the Pope, such authority being 
claimed to have been instituted not merely jure ecclesiastico but 
jure divino. 

This being so, Mr. Denny investigates the evidence; and, 
although he makes no claim that his investigation is exhaustive, he 
undoubtedly supplies a masterly résumé of the position, and, not 
without pain, arrives at the ‘conclusion that “the monarchical posi- 
tion claimed in the Satis Cognitum for the Bishops of Rome jure 
divino is in absolute contradiction to the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures, the witness of the Fathers and Councils, and the evi- 
dence afforded by the history of the first age of the Church, 
and consequently cannot be part of the institution of Christ.” Re- 
cognizing, as he must, that a document which necessitates a conclu- 
sion of this nature can but put back the cause of reunion, yet he is 
forced to confess that, however much the separation of East and 
West and the further breach between England and Rome must be 
lamented in the face of the growing aggressiveness of unbelief, 
there is one thing that could do more harm to the cause of peace— 
and that is the betrayal of the truth by the acceptance of untenable 
claims. 

Nevertheless, the desire for unity continues to grow amongst 
Christian people—or so we are to believe—and the existence of the 
desire, according to the authority already quoted, may well be 
attributed to the working of the Holy Ghost. _It is possible that 
an increased value is being given latterly to the spiritual aspect of 
the development of thought. Professor Watson himself, in the 
book referred to above, approves of Hegel for “maintaining that 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit constitutes the essence of Christian 
theology,” and claims for that doctrine that it “recognizes that 
without the response of the human soul to the spirit of God, as 
actually operative in it, and not beyond it, there can be no reli- 
gion.” And these indications are typical of many that, as the 
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Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge contends, “in our own 
time the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has aroused an interest which 
seems likely to grow and extend as attention is increasingly fixed 
on the spiritual side of human nature.” Whether this be so or not, 
Professor Barclay Swete’s new volume, which pursues into post- 
apostolic times the subject dealt with in his “ The Holy Spirit in the 
New Testament,” has a fascination of its own. While urging that 
“the heritage of the past is not to be renounced or overlooked by 
those who press forward to claim new fields of spiritual thought 
and life,” Dr. Swete entirely dissociates himself from any desire to 
suggest that “the thought of the modern Church should be forced 
into moulds cast in the first six centuries.” His review of patristic 
theology leaves him with the assurance that “the same Holy Spirit 
who taught the great writers of the ancient Church to conceive of 
Him in terms which served their generation, may be leading us 
by other paths which He knows to be more suited to our feet.” 
And he looks for a time when “ modern life, as it escapes from the 
control of a crude materialism, may be led to seek the solution of 
its perplexities in the Christian doctrine of a Divine Spirit work- 
ing in the world and in man,” and when “ the Christian doctrine, on 
the other hand, may gain by contact with modern thought, as in 
the early centuries it gained by contact with Greek philosophy.” 
We have dealt rather with the hopefulness of the conclusions 
than with the nature and extent of the material upon which they 
are based ; but it is scarcely necessary to add that the examination 
of the authorities is as scholarly and discerning as the writer's 
reputation is deservedly high. Dr. Swete’s new volume is a worthy, 
and, we might add, indispensable companion to the earlier work. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Sociologists in the United States of America are confronted 
with the fact that the conflict between the Legislature and the 
Courts of Law must be settled if the social demands of the new 
economic situation are to be met. In “ The Courts, The Constitu- 
tion, and Parties: Studies in Constitutional History and Politics,”! 


. “The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church: A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers.” By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. 

1. The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties, Studies in Constitutional 
History and Politics.” By Andrew C. McLaughlin. Chicago, Illinois: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, London and Edinburgh: The Cambridge University Press. 
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by Mr. Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the author endeavours to solve some of the problems 
now pressing for solution by discussing the cardinal principles and 
facts in American constitutional history by an illuminating series of 
articles. In the first he deals exhaustively with the origin of the 
principle which enables the Courts to declare laws passed by the 
Legislature void. In the second and third he treats of those vital 
institutions which, though recognised by written constitution, came 
into existence as opportunity was offered, to realise popular govern- 
ment. The fourth article discusses the changing theories of poli- 
tical philosophy, whilst the fifth shows how “the American legal 
order took its rise in the theory of compact and of individual right, 
and in the belief that imperial order itself should rest on law—two 
theories or principles that now confront the social reformer seeking 
to readjust social systems, and to make them conform to what he 
considers present social demands.” 

In the United States the difficulty of the problem of re- 
adjusting the law to meet new economic situations, is enhanced by 
the written constitution. But apart from this is that inheritance 
from English law that evén Acts of Parliament, if contrary to 
natural justice, would be declared void by an independent judiciary. 
And, indeed, as the author reminds us, the principle of legislative 
sovereignty as a possession of Parliament was a comparatively 
modern invention. “Through centuries of European history, the 
assertion of independent judicial power to maintain the fundamental 
law, and to preserve individual liberty, even against the encroach- 
ment of legislative bodies, appears to be the natural product of the 
ages.” 

It is this conflict between the older legal philosophy, based 
upon the principle of individualism, and the new theory, due to 
economic pressure based on collective requirements, which will have 
to be settled, not only in the new nations of the West, but in the 
older communities of Europe and the East. In readjusting indivi- 
dual rights of property, no interference with the individual rights 
of the person is necessarily involved. Apparently, in the United 
States, the need for such readjustment is more pressing than it is in 
our country, and a movement is already afoot in America for 
bringing the American legal philosophy into closer harmony with 
existing social needs. In this movement Professor McLaughlin’s 
treatise will play an important and informing part. 


In a brilliant study entitled “Scotland and the French Revolu- 
tion,”2 Dr. Henry W. Meikle, Lecturer in Scottish History in the 


2. ‘Scotland and the French Revolution.’”” By Henry W. Meikle, M.A., 
D.Litt. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, Publishers to the University. 
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University of Edinburgh, traces the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion upon Scottish thought, political, social, and ecclesiastical. The 
main theme, however, of the work is the political awakening of 
Scotland. In this part of the treatise Dr. Meikle devotes his atten- 
tion to the various reform movements which either originated in the 
political upheaval of the period, or were stimulated by it. The 
réle assigned to Scotland in French schemes for the invasion of the 
United Kingdom is described at length. The period covered by 
the author is roughly from the American War of Independence to 
the Reform Act of 1832. 


The material prosperity in Scotland which commenced as early 
as the Union of 1707, and received renewed impetus after the 
’Forty-five was accompanied by the long delayed Renaissance of 
Letters. But, whilst industrially and intellectually an awakened 
country, Scotland was, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
politically still asleep. The political awakening came much later in 
Scotland than in England or Ireland. This was due partly to the 
clan system, with its family feuds, and to the conservative nature 
of the national and local institutions. But when it came the move- 
ment was as strong and as successful as in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. It commenced with the Revolution in France: “From 
1792 there is no complete break in the political life of the nation. 
Until the victory of reform in 1832, the period from 1792 to 1794, 
during which the excitement had reached its highest pitch, was 
regarded by Tory, Democrat, and Whig, as marking an epoch in 
the history of the country.” 

It is this history which Dr. Meikle unfolds. Availing himself 
to the full of the works of his predecessors in the same field, Dr. 
Meikle has also exhausted, both at home and abroad, all original 
documents dealing with his subject. From this mass of material he 
has evolved a story which is as authoritative as it is illuminating, 
and which will take its place as the leading monograph in a some- 
what neglected epoch in our national annals. 


“Marriage in Church and State,” by the Rev. T. A. Lacey, 
M.A., forms one of the first volumes of the Library of Historic 
Theology, edited by the Rev. Wm. C. Piercy, M.A., Dean and Chap- 
lain of Whiteland’s College. This new series aims at presenting a 
general survey of the present position of thought and knowledge in 
various branches of the wide field, which is included in the study 
of divinity. 

From the Churchman’s point of view, who really desires to 
study the practical questions of the day, under the guidance of the 


3. ‘Marriage in Church and State.” By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A. 
London: Robert Scott. 
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leaders of thought in ecclesiastical circles that is within the ambit 
of the Church, nothing better could be placed in his hands than 
such works, of which the volume before us is a sample. Upon the 
law_and history of marriage, and the relations between State and 
Church, Mr. Lacey proves himself a master of his subject. In 
dealing with the controversial points which abound, he is con- 
sistently fair to his opponents. He reminds his readers that not all 
subjects of the State are Churchmen, and consequently non-Church- 
men, who contract marriages allowed by the State, but not recog- 
nised as valid by the Church, should be treated with respect by 
Churchmen. 

At the same time, however, he is a theologian, with a theo- 
logian’s bias. To him marriage is a divine sacrament, and indis- 
soluble. That is to say, a marriage recognised as legitimate by the 
Church is a fact which cannot be abrogated, and although the 
marriage may be dissolved, neither party is free to remarry. 
Assuming the premises to be true, this is of course the logical 
conclusion. But to state that marriage is a divine sacrament is 
merely to beg the question. There is no evidence that polygamy 
is not as much a divine institution as monogamy. Mr. Lacey 
argues that the latter is a natural institution, but if the innocent 
party to a divorce is not entitled to re-marry, what becomes of the 
natural institution. To condemn a person to remain celibate is 
certainly to fly in the face of nature, and no amount of talk about 
the mysteries of marriage, mystical union of husband and wife, and 
divine sacrament will alter the facts. 

Mr. Lacey’s suggestion that matrimonial causes should be 
relegated to the Ecclesiastical Courts will never be tolerated in any 
free country. They have done enough mischief in the past for us 
to allow further experiments. The thorny question of divorce will 
be settled, not by the opinions of the early fathers of the Church, 
but by the sense of justice residing in a free people, in accordance 
with the conditions of modern society. If either party to a divorce 
feels it lies within its conscience to re-marry, no Court, lay or eccle- 
siastical, ought to have the power to forbid the marriage. If the 
Church attempts to obtain this power it will only prove another 
instance of the inability of Churchmen to recognise facts, and to 
appreciate the spirit of the age. 


“Taxation of Land Values, as it affects Landowners and 
Others,”4 by Mr. John Orr, should be widely read by the general 
public, which desires to obtain clear ideas upon this difficult 
economic problem. Although the rating of land values has met 


4. ‘Taxation of Land Values, as it affects Landowners and Others.” By John 
Orr, M.A. London: King and Son. 
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with the approval of municipal bodies all over the country, irrespec- 
tive of party, Tory landlords will have nothing to do with that evil 
thing, taxation of land values. In Mr. Ort’s opinion, following that 
of the 18th century economists, taxation of land values will lead 
to an enormous increase in the value of Jand. It is with the object 
of convincing landowners especially, that by shifting the burden of 
taxation, as well as rating, from industry to land values, economic 
freedom to produce will result, which freedom in its turn will in- 
crease production, and thus necessarily increase land values, which 
owe their value entirely to production. 

As a business proposition, landowners, however prejudiced by 
party politics, should at least take the trouble to examine the argu- 
ments advanced by such writers as Mr. Orr, instead of talking wildly 
as they do of confiscation and robbery, and hen-roosts. 


We have also received Vol. I. of the Statistics of the Dominion 
of New Zealand, for the year 1912, dealing with trade and inter- 
change, population, and vital statistics ; the “ Report of the Minister 
of Public Instruction on Education in Victoria, for the Year 1910- 
11,” and Nos. 3 and 4 of Vol. XIX. of the “ Boletin de Instruccion 
Publica,” the official organ of the Minister of Education and Fine 
Arts of Mexico. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “Devil's Brew,”! by Mr. Michael W. Kaye, we are taken 
back to the turbulent period that followed the battle of Waterloo, 
to the company of hard riding and harder drinking squires, on 
the one hand; on the other to the riff-raff of London and Manches- 
ter goaded to fury by the inflammatory speeches of Hunt and the 
villain Thistlewood, who engineered the happily abortive Cato 
Street conspiracy. Jack Armiston—a well-meaning young farmer 
of good birth, whose heart was touched by the hardships inflicted 
on the poor by the so-called upper classes, allowed himself to be\5J Re 
carried away for a time by the frothy rhetoric of Hunt, whereby “at 
he incurred his uncle’s displeasure, and nearly paid the penalty of 
his rashness by death at the hands of the conspirators. The , 
threads of three pretty love stories run through the plot, which is 
deftly managed. The author has evidently made a careful study*’ 
of the times about which he writes so well. 


1. ‘ Devil’s Brew.” By Michael W. Kaye. , London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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